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THE CALIFORNIA YEAR. 
BY INA COOLBRITH 
All the long summer hill and valley wide, 
Crimson with roses, gold with poppies glow ; 
But when the days draw near the Christmas-tide 
They clothe themselves with lilies, as with snow. 


San Francisco, Cal 


CALIFORNIA. 


BY CHARLES WARREN STODDARD. 


A land of sunshine basking in a sun 

That looks his last upon her—day is done ; 

But sun-flushed moons arise, and countless stars, 
Thrilling and throbbing—sun-fed every one. 


Thus is the night an echo of the day ; 
Cloudless, refulgent ; softer in its ray 

Than amber morn with sunshine dipped in dew, 
Or sunshine veiled and led awhile away. 


A land of sunshine, fraught with fruit and flower ; 
Full-bosomed spring exulting in her bower ; 
Then browny summer beck’ning autumn on ; 
And vernal winter in a golden shower. 


Washington, D ¢ 


Copyright 1898 by Land of Sunshine Pub. Co 





A CALIFORNIA ILLUSTRATOR. 
L. MAYNARD DIXON AND HIS WORK 


MAN who can do such work as 
this at twenty-three, and between 
the upper and nether mill-stones 

of newspaper routine, has a right to 
knock with some confidence at the door 
of the future. There are only two ad- 
verse claims to his title — Will he live ? 
Can he grow? No man ever had au- 
thority to answer either question, for 
himself or for anyone else, but at twenty- 
three one is rather in the habit of 
staying alive; and as for growth, the 
complexion of the plant is generally pro- 
phetic. Some pretty little flowers show 
clearly that their last blossom is in the 
bud ; after that, the indurating seed- a. 


But there are plants whose green 
vigor, upshooting visibly from 
day to day, is earnest of taller 
stature and broader spread of 
leaf before they shall come into 
full flower. 

Mr. L. Maynard Dixon is 
clearly of the latter aspect. The 
striking development in his work 
within the last two years is of 
deeper import than even its pres- 
ent standard. To have widened 
so in feeling, as well as in tech- 
nique, with so little time and so 
much of disadvantage, puts him 
in an uncommon category ; and 
to draw such figures at any stage 
of the life-game is quite as rare. 
Nowadays too many of our illus- 
trators draw the human figure 
largely from some unnamed and 
peculiarly intractable wood. Pos- 
sibly from their heads. Dixon 
is gaining the enviable faculty of 
drawing a figure of flesh. He is 
by no means over the hill yet; 
many things are still beyond his 
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grasp. But a boy of twenty-three can afford to 
keep on climbing; and his hand and foot are 
growing surer all the time. There are excellent 
performance and brilliant promise in his studies 
of type and figure, printed in these pages* ; par- 
ticularly when we compare them with his illus- 
tration of V. Z. Reed’s Lotokah and Tales of the 
Sunland —in both of which books, nevertheless, 
the drawings are better than the stories. And 
that was only last year. 

Mr. Dixon’s largest talent has to do with 
humanity and the horse. He paints and draws 
good landscapes; but is at his strongest in type 
and drawing action. The subjoined studies of 
the old sailor and the northern California Indians 
—particularly ‘‘ the bride ’’—are admirable work ; 
good ‘‘art,’’ and (what is rarer and even more 
important in this case) good truth. He has an 
unusual ‘‘feeling” for the ethnological truth. 
There are so many who can show us, most artistically, how 
they think an Indian or a Mexican or any other picturesque 
type ought to look ; so few who seem able to portray him as 
he does look. And when one pretends to represent a racial 
type, the first duty of art is truthfulness. The second is to 
translate the face into terms of grace, without losing the typical 
character. That we do not realize how rare an accomplish- 
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* See also frontispieces for July and November 
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ment this is among artists, is because we pay so little attention 
ourselves—and that little so contemptuous—to inferior peoples. 
The work of any man who can really draw types and not lose 
them has a serious value beyond, and possibly above, its mere 
pictorial worth. When that also is of a high order, the com- 
bination is a better thing than we are altogether used to. 
Perhaps the best example of these two qualities in Dixon’s 
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A DIGGER BASKET-WEAVER. 


work is the accompanying unfinished illustration for Joaquin 
Miller’s ‘‘ Isles of the Amazons.’’ There is no need here to 
expatiate upon the grace of these figures ; the picture speaks 
for itself. But it is proper to remark that even in this fleeting 
glimpse of her face the Amazon queen is in character. It isa 
true type; andina rather complete acquaintance with what- 
ever is published about that field of Spanish-America, I know 
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few artists in the United States who have shown that they 
could satisfy the type so fully ; while none of them need be 
ashamed of the vitality of the drawing in these figures. An 
artist so young and already so distinctive will, it seems to me, 
‘*bear watching.’’ 

Mr. Dixon was born in Fresno, Cal., in 1875, and hails back 
to the Dixons of Ramshaw Hall, Durham, England. The 
American branch of the family settled in Virginia in 1745. 
John Dixon, first of the American line, was a colonel of Vir- 
ginia cavalry under Lee in 1775; and since then nearly every 
man in the family has served in the army as a volunteer. 





IN NEVADA COUNTY, CAL. 


Young Dixon’s maternal grandfather, Lieut. Lafayette May- 
nard, of the old navy, was one of the millionaire ’Forty- 
Niners. 

The graphic bent which became apparent in our youngster 
at a very tender age developed spasmodically up to sixteen, 
when some encouragement from Remington took him out of 
school, to devote himself wholly to drawing. Appreciated and 
forwarded by his family, the boy’s ability gradually won him 
recognition and help from W. J. Fenn (son of Harry Fenn, the 
old-time illustrator) and many other artists, among them those 
of the old San Francisco School of Design, which he attended 
for a few months in the time of Judson, Altman, Redmond, 
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THE AMAZON QUEEN. 


From unfinished illustration to Joaquin Miller's ‘‘ The Isles of the Amazons 
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A SKETCH. 


Swinnerton, Piazzoni and others of the old set, among whom 
Yelland was his chief friend. In ’93 he began working for the 
Overland, which printed some fearful and wonderful drawings 
from his hand. He learned there, however, a valuable knowl- 
edge of process engraving. 

To these very trifling ‘‘ advantages ’’ in the way of an “‘art 
education,’’ this earnest young man has added a very import- 
ant schooling—-study from life. He never neglects a chance to 
get away with Nature—and into the far corners. His camp- 
ing trips into the Sierra Nevada and his tireless pursuit of 
study in the field—these inform all his work. What art he 
has—and it is much—is of the outdoors, not of the studio. 
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THE OLD SAILOR, 


A year ago, desperate with the common painter’s cramp 
(which attacks the pocket) he went upon the staff of the San 
Francisco Ca//, where his spirited work, even in the poor lines 
of newspaper cuts, has given him recognition. This insatiate 
routine ‘eaves him scant time or strength for other work ; and 
since he entered it he has done little outside drawing, except 
some striking illustration for this magazine and the handsome 
and spirited (7. S. . Calendar which Doxey has just issued 
and launched on a large sale.* 

Mr. Dixon's place should be as an illustrator of Western 
books. Not a tenth of the New York men who now practically 
monopolize this work — who draw things they never saw and 
know nothing about —show either his conscientiousness or his 
spirit, to say nothing of his familiarity. Remington, Lungren, 
and a very few other Eastern illustrators who have learned 
their West in fact, have a right to draw Western illustrations ; 
but the vast majority, who know nothing more frontier-like 
than their studios, haven't. It would be a relief to see a book 
on the West illustrated with the right kind of pictures —true 
ones and spirited ones, not the puttied flounderings of the slaves 
of lay-figures and of an imagination bounded by Hoboken. 

OS 


Driwings by L Maynard Pigon. Published by Wm. Doxey, San Francisco. $! 
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‘REACHED FOR THE SPITTING FUSE WITH HIS BARE HANDS.”’ 


(The Borrowed Shift. See next page.) 
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THE BORROWED SHIFT. 


BY MARY HALLOCK FOOTE 


Author of “ The Led-Horse Claim," etc. 


‘* You may let out four men tonight, Walsey.’’ 

**Sir?’’ 

The foreman of the new shaft, Ninety-eight, had quite un- 
derstood his superintendent ; asking him to repeat an order 
was merely Walsey’s way of putting in a demurrer. 

‘*You may let out four of your men tonight. Gray will 
send you over the Compton boys. They are equal to any four 
you've got.”’ 

“I thought, sir, the Comptons ’ad a contrack in Thirteen, 
Middlesex.’’ 

‘‘We have stopped Thirteen north where they were working. 
We can’t afford to lay off those men. They handle the 
machine-drills like smoke.”’ 

‘* Jack Dobell, ’e can ’andle a machine-drill the best hever 
Isee! ’E have it down fine! ’”’ 

‘*Then keep Jack Dobell. You don’t want to let out your 
best men.”’ 

‘‘They’re hall good men, sir, take ‘em by ’an large. 
We’ ve sifted out the riff-raff.’’ 

‘*Some must be bettter than others. I thought you were 
complaining that Jimmy Dillon was loafing on you.’’ 

‘““?R ’ave been maybe loafin’ a bit, sir, but ’e ’ad the fever 
and the wife died. ‘E's doin’ better now. ’E ‘ave enough to 
work for, as I tell ‘im. Seven kids and no missus, an’ the 
heldest one a cripple! ”’ 

‘*We don’t hire men on account of their family troubles, 
and we don’t run this mine as a benevolent association. The 
company can handle its own charities. We are here to see as 
much work done for as little cost as possible.’’ 

“Yes, that’s right, sir. It’s easy for you, bein’ a stranger. 
But for we, knowin’ each other and the troubles that come, it’s 
tough sometimes. 

‘It’s tough, but it’s what the place requires of you. From 
the time you come on the work you have no friends, you un- 
derstand. One man is the same as another so long as he does 
his work. When he does’nt, send him on top.” 

‘* Yes, sir, that’s the honly way.”’ 

‘* He won’t do it, though,’’ said the superintendent to him- 
self, noting Walsey’s shifting eye. ‘‘He’ll find some way to 
crawl out of a decision. That’s the worst of putting a Corn- 
ishman over Cornishmen. He’s ‘ Cousin Jack’ with them all.”’ 

Ninety-eight, the new shaft, was all in dead work, and dead 
work sits heavy on a superintendent’s reputation. Walse, 
thought Mr. Fleming looked harder after his expenses than he 
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did after Gray’s. Gray wasthe foreman at the Middlesex, 
the mother mine, and nursing mother to the group. Asa fact 
he knew only his own troubles; he did not know Gray’s. 

That evening, on the edge of the woods where a shady foot- 
path intersects the broad road to the miue, a black-haired girl 
stood waiting. The five o’clock whistle had sounded, but the 
force did not disperse. Only one of the tin-pail brigade came 
stumping down the road, Dillon of the houseful, whose ‘‘ mis- 
sus ’’ had died. 

‘*What’s doin’ up there at the shaft, Mr. Dillon? Is there 
anybody hurt ?’’ 

‘It’s just a lot-drawin’, deary,’’ said Dillon, casting a sheep- 
ish-paternal eye upon the girl. 

‘* They ’ave our names in an ’at to see which of us ’ll get 
the sack tonight. There’s four to be let out, and I wouldn't 
draw, for I’d ’oodoo me own luck. That boy o’ yourn ’ll 
draw me paper for me. The world’s going well with him 
these days, eh, Bessie? ’E ’as the luck tor two.”’ 

‘‘ What a funny way to let out men,’’ said Bessie, uneasily. 

‘‘When’s the weddin’ to be?”’ Mr. Dillon enquired with a 
smnile suited to the question. 

‘*Well; if Jack gets the sack, I guess there’ll be no wedding 
—not in our house,’’ said Bessie. 

‘*Ye’re plenty young, plenty young yet, my dear! Better 
Jack should get bounced than a man wi’ my load on his should- 
ers.”’ 

‘* Yes; you’ve got it pretty hard, Mr. Dillon,” said Bessie. 

‘* Well, I wish we won’t either of us get it. But it’sa 
funny way to let out men,’’ she repeated. ‘‘ Here’s Jack been 
workin’ the soles off his feet to make himself solid at the mine. 
What good is makin’ a record, if a slip of paper can throw you 
out?”’ 

‘*Tt saves bad feelin’,’’ said Jimmy Dillon. ‘‘ Walsey ’e’s 
one of us. ’E know ‘ow it is ‘imself. That there Gray, ’e 
‘ave no more bowels nora pump. And’e have a heye like an 
‘awk, and when e’ speak to a man ’e roor like a bull. I'd 
sooner get the sack nor work under he. Well, good evenin’ 
to ye, Bessie. I wish we both gits the long straw, girl. Why 
don’t ’ee coom an’ sit wi’ the young ’uns a bit? ’Tis good prac- 
tice for ’ee.’’ 

Bessie took another look up the road. She settled her 
leather cinch-belt to make her waist longer, and pushed back the 
knot of her neck-ribbon. Jack was coming, not on the lope 
as usual, but slowly, with hishead down. He was not looking 
for her. 

Very well: this might mean several things. 

Bessie’s head went up; likewise her chest, in a deep drawn 
breath of annoyance. She turned and walked fast toward 
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town. Jack’s whistle of course! She to stop at a man’s 
whistle! Now his feet came pounding after her on the springy 
pine-needles. His pail clattered so that all the woods might 
hear. 

** For the goodness gracious! Can’t you make a noise? You 
might be a whole tin-shop on wheels.”’ 

Jack laughed, and caught up her hand high above his 
head, making a triumphalarch for the kiss—which he did not get. 

“That'll do now! I suppose you’ve had bad luck, or you 
wouldn’t be so funny.” 

“* What's bad for one is good for another. Poor old Jimmy 
can keep his job.” 

He held two folded slips of paper, and opening them showed 
one blank, and one marked with a cross in pencil. 

‘*That yours ?’’ said Bessie, pointing to the cross. 

** Just as you say.”’ 

‘Just as /say! What do you mean by that?” 

‘““ Can you keep a secret?’’ Jack took her little finger be- 
tween his own finger and thumb and squeezed it hard and 
harder while he looked into her eyes. 

‘*T shan’t squeal,’’ said Bessie. 

He heaved a sharp sigh. 

‘I drew the blank slip’’ said he’’ but— Gosh, it hurts 
to hand the cross to Jimmy, and I drew it for him!”’ 

‘*What made you? You were a dummy to have anything to 
do with it! You might know it would hurt, whichever way.” 

‘* A fellow has to be an ass sometimes. Jimmy was a good 
neighbor to mother when she was left. It was he brought 
Father home. I remember his face, all drawn and white, and 
I respected him for bein’ able to feel so bad. I couldn’t cry, 
for I was a big lad, and it came so sudden. He sat up every 
night till Father died. It was only three nights, but it seemed 
a year. An’ that’s what a man can’t forget.’’ 

**T know all that,’’ said Bessie in a low voice, ‘‘still—’’ 

** Jcan’t decide, Bessie. ‘No work, no wife,’ the old folks 
‘Ilsay. How is a man to pass the cup from him when it’s 
almost at his lips? It’s for you to say, my girl—little woman ! 
Shall we take what comes, or shall we wait our turn till the 
children are fed? "’ 

Bessie flushed painfully. 

** You've no right to make me decide. Men are all cowards, 
Ithink! Walsey isa coward. He's afraid of men’s feelings. 
He don't want to make enemies.’’ 

“Hit Walsey all you like. But it can't be helped now. 
Fleming would be hopping if he knew, but who wants to 
peach on Walsey ?"’ 

*“T'd tell in a minute if you'd let me. It's no wey to let 
out men | *' 
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“You wouldn’t, Bess! Andif you did it would fix old 
Jimmy just the same. Come, Pussy ! we must make up our 
minds.”’ 

‘*‘It’s plain enough where your mind is. I’ve told all the 
girls it’s going to be next month. All my things are made, 
and they are summer things ; and they are so pretty! Next 
summer they'll be out o’ style. I think we better break it off 
altogether. What’s the use!’’ 

‘**Is that the way you look atit? It’s a question of clothes 
—my Lord !”’ 

Bessie’s color flamed. 

“If you think I’m in a hurry to be married, Jack Dobell— 
to you or any other man! Fix your old papers anyway you 
like! It’s all one tome. I’m not waiting round for you to 
name the day. You ask me what you shall do. I say-— 
what you piease, for all me! And you needn’t buy the ring 
*less you can find some other hand to fit it.’’ 

‘Is that the way of it?” said Jack slowly. ‘I thought 
you were a woman, Bessie. I thought I could say things out 
and plain. I take it all back. I ought to have decided it 
myself, and said nothing.”’ 

‘* You ought to have cheated me, you mean ?’, 

‘*Cheated you! Well—perhaps you are right. It’s your 
future, and I’ve no call to give it away toany man. The lots 
shall stay as they were!’’ 

‘*They shall zo/’’ said Bessie. ‘‘ You think I’m selfisher 
than you are. It’s all right! I am selfish enough to want 
back my word that I gave you last Spring. You can decide 
things for yourself after this !’’ 


I should be afraid to say how many reds Bessie Tredesco 
displayed on and about her pretty person that evening as she 
sat on the step of her father’s porch. She was quite visible in 
the clear twilight from afar down the street. 

There was her neck ribbon of the fashionable red called 
cerise, there was the old fashioned cherry-red of her lips. Her 
cheeks offered no competition to the lips, for she was one of 
the white-skinned, black-haired Cornish beauties. But she 
wore a new red striped waist which should have been sacred 
to the future Bessie Dobell. No need to save it now ; or the 
white Milan straw with red roses which she held, carelessly 
stabbing a hat-pin in and out of the crown. 

The boys of the night-shift at the Middlesex were going on. 
Some came afoot, swinging their pails. The stout family men 
drove, two ina cart owned between them. A crowd of jolly 
car-boys filled the ‘bus that was rolling up the street. Bessie 
bridled under their laughing. She nodded to one and another 
and imagined the flattering things they were saying about her. 
She might not have been so pleased could she have heard 
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the sack tonight. There's four to be let out, and 1 wouldn't 
draw, for I'd ‘oodoo me own luck. That boy o' yourn ‘ll 
draw me paper for me. The world's going well with him 
these days, eh, Bessie? '‘E ‘as the luck tor two.”’ 

‘* What a funny way to let out men,’’ said Bessie, uneasily. 

‘‘When's the weddin’ to be?"’ Mr. Dillon enquired with a 
smile suited to the question. 

‘Well; if Jack gets the sack, I guess there'll be no wedding 
—not in our house,’’ said Bessie. 

‘*Ye’re plenty young, plenty young yet, my dear! Better 
Jack should get bounced than a man wi’ my load on his should- 
ers.” 

‘“ Yes; you've got it pretty hard, Mr. Dillon,” said Bessie. 

‘* Well, I wish we won’t either of us get it. But it’sa 
funny way to let out men,’’ she repeated. ‘‘ Here’s Jack been 
workin’ the soles off his feet to make himself solid at the mine. 
What good is makin’ a record, if a slip of paper can throw you 
out?”’ 

‘*Tt saves bad feelin’, ’’ said Jimmy Dillon. ‘‘ Walsey ’e’s 
one of us. ’E know ‘ow it is ‘imself. That there Gray, ’e 
‘ave no more bowels nora pump. And ’e have a heye like an 
‘awk, and when e’ speak to a man ’e roor likea bull. I'd 
sooner get the sack nor work under he. Well, good evenin’ 
to ye, Bessie. I wish we both gits the long straw, girl. Why 
don’t ’ee coom an’ sit wi’ the young ’uns a bit? ’Tis good prac- 
tice for ’ee.’’ 

Bessie took another look up the road. She settled her 
leather cinch-belt to make her waist longer, and pushed back the 
knot of her neck-ribbon. Jack was coming, not on the lope 
as usual, but slowly, with hishead down. He was not looking 
for her. 

Very well : this might mean several things. 

Bessie’s head went up; likewise her chest, in a deep drawn 
breath of annoyance. She turned and walked fast toward 
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town. Jack’s whistle of course! Sse to stop at a man’s 
whistle! Now his feet came pounding after her on the springy 
pine-needles. His pail clattered so that all the woods might 
hear. 

‘* For the goodness gracious! Can’t you make a noise? You 
might be a whole tin-shop on wheels.”’ 

Jack laughed, and caught up her hand high above his 
head, making a triumphal arch for the kiss—which he did not get. 

‘That'll do now! I suppose you’ve had bad luck, or you 
wouldn’t be so funny.” 

** What’s bad for one is good for another. Poor old Jimmy 
can keep his job.”’ 

He held two folded slips of paper, and opening them showed 
one blank, and one marked with a cross in pencil. 

‘*That yours ?’’ said Bessie, pointing to the cross. 

** Just as you say.”’ 

‘*Just as /say! What do you mean by that?” 

‘* Can you keep a secret ?’’ Jack took her little finger be- 
tween his own finger and thumb and squeezed it hard and 
harder while he looked into her eyes. 

‘*T shan’t squeal,’’ said Bessie. 

He heaved a sharp sigh. 

‘*I drew the blank slip’’ said he’’ but— Gosh, it hurts 
to hand the cross to Jimmy, and I drew it for him !”’ 

‘What made you? You were a dummy to have anything to 
do with it! You might know it would hurt, whichever way.”’ 

‘*A fellow has to be an ass sometimes. Jimmy was a good 
neighbor to mother when she was left. It was he brought 
Father home. I remember his face, all drawn and white, and 
I respected him for bein’ able to feel so bad. I couldn’t cry, 
for I was a big lad, and it came so sudden. He sat up every 
night till Father died. It was only three nights, but it seemed 
a year. An’ that’s what a man can’t forget.” 

‘*T know all that,’’ said Bessie in a low voice, ‘‘still—’’ 

‘* 7 can’t decide, Bessie. ‘No work, no wife,’ the old folks 
‘llsay. How isa man to pass the cup from him when it’s 
almost at his lips? It’s for you to say, my girl—little woman ! 
Shall we take what comes, or shall we wait our turn till the 
children are fed ?”’ 

Bessie flushed painfully. 

‘* You’ve no right to make me decide. Men are all cowards, 
Ithink! Walsey isa coward. He’s afraid of men’s feelings. 
He don’t want to make enemies.”’ 

‘* Hit Walsey all you like. But it can’t be helped now. 
Fleming would be hopping if he knew, but who wants to 
peach on Walsey ?”’ 

‘I'd tell in a minute if you’d let me. It’s no way to let 
out men !”’ 
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‘“You wouldn’t, Bess! Andif you did it would fix old 
Jimmy just the same. Come, Pussy ! we must make up our 
minds.”’ 

‘It’s plain enough where your mind is. I’ve told all the 
girls it’s going to be next month. All my things are made, 
and they are summer things ; and they are so pretty! Next 
summer they'll be out o’ style. I think we better break it off 
altogether. What’s the use! ”’ 

‘* Ts that the way you look at it? It’s a question of clothes 
—my Lord !’’ 

Bessie’s color flamed. 

“Tf you think I’m in a hurry to be married, Jack Dobell— 
to you or any other man! Fix your old papers anyway you 
like! It’s all one to me. I’m not waiting round for you to 
name the day. You ask me what you shall do. I say- 
what you piease, for all me! And you needn’t buy the ring 
‘less you can find some other hand to fit it.’”’ 

‘*TIs that the way of it?” said Jack slowly. ‘‘I thought 
you were a woman, Bessie. I thought I could say things out 
and plain. I take it all back. I ought to have decided it 
myself, and said nothing.”’ 

‘* You ought to have cheated me, you mean ?’, 

‘*Cheated you! Well—perhaps you are right. It’s your 
future, and I’ve no call to give it away toany man. The lots 
shall stay as they were!’”’ 

‘*They shall zo/’’ said Bessie. ‘‘You think I’m selfisher 
than you are. It’s all right! I am selfish enough to want 
back my word that I gave you last Spring. You can decide 
things for yourself after this !’’ 


I should be afraid to say how many reds Bessie Tredesco 
displayed on and about her pretty person that evening as she 
sat on the step of her father’s porch. She was quite visible in 
the clear twilight from afar down the street. 

There was her neck ribbon of the fashionable red called 
cerise, there was the old fashioned cherry-red of her lips. Her 
cheeks offered no competition to the lips, for she was one of 
the white-skinned, black-haired Cornish beauties. But she 
wore a new red striped waist which should have been sacred 
to the future Bessie Dobell. No need to save it now ; or the 
white Milan straw with red roses which she held, carelessly 
stabbing a hat-pin in and out of the crown. 

The boys of the night-shift at the Middlesex were going on. 
Some came afoot, swinging their pails. The stout family men 
drove, two ina cart owned between them. A crowd of jolly 
car-boys filled the ‘bus that was rolling up the street. Bessie 
bridled under their laughing. She nodded to one and another 
and imagined the flattering things they were saying about her. 
She might not have been so pleased could she have heard 
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them. Yet not a lad of them all but secretly envied Jack Do- 
bell. 

‘‘Coom an’ ’elp me wash th’ pup,’’ her father called from 
the back yard. A young St. Bernard was struggling in his 
one-handed grasp ; with the other hand he held the garden 
hose which was leaking and spouting by turns, all over his 
boots and trousers. 

‘“‘T look like washing pups, don’t I ?”’ said Bessie with high 
sarcasm. ‘‘ Might as well jump into Wolf Creek and done 
with it!’’ 
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‘Ere! I’ll Wolf-creek ’ee,’’ said Mr. Tredesco to the dog, 
‘* if ’ee don’t ’old still!’’ 

“Oh, let him go for tonight. It’s too cold to wash him, 
Father. He'll go nnder the house and be all mud !’’ 

‘*F’s got to be washed sometime. Mornin’s we be too busy ; 
evenin’s it’stoo cold. I won’t ’avethe dog around if he ’ave 
to be coddled so! Where’s Jack Dobell? What’s the matter 
wi’ fe ’elpin’ me?” 

Bessie made no reply 

‘* Where is ’e tonight? Is’e workin’ night shif’?”’ 
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** He ain’t workin no shift. He’s been—he's lost his job.” 

** Dang th’ pup! I'll warm 'ee if I can’t wash thee !”’ 

The dog escaped, howling, and Mr. Tredesco came around 
to the porch, planting a heavy foot on the step beside Bessie. 
He looked at her frowning. 

**What’s that about ‘lost ‘is job?’ I thought ’e 'ad a sure 
pull wi’ they machine drills? ’’ 

‘* Nothin’ is sure in this world, I guess,’’ said Bessie. 

Her father laughed harshly. 

‘** There’s one thing sure—'an so I’ve telled ‘ee scores an’ 
scores of times. Find ’em where ye will, a Dobell will be al- 
ways at the bottom o’ the ’eap. It’sin the breed, lass. Allo’ 
they Dobells could work ; but they was always workin’ under 
a drop. Hain’t ’ee seen th’ lads turn ther ‘ats around when 
they meets th’ old wumman ?”’ 

‘* Who? Jack’s mother? Who says that, I'd like to know ?’’ 

‘* Nobody say it but everybody do it !—maybe not before 
thee, seein’ as Jack be thy fellah.’’ 

‘*I’d like to see them turn their hats around! I'd fix 
their hats for ’em! Jack’s mother has had lots of trouble; 
no one denies it, but it ain’t catching, I guess, and she’s not a 
Dobell anyhow.’’ 

‘*Dobells or wives o’ Dobells, they eats out o’ the same 
platter. Marry a man and you marry ’is luck. I say it to 
warn ’ee, lass, not that I’ve aught agin Jack.” 

Bessie could not endure this reflection upon her lover’s fam- 
ily standing with the higher powers. 

‘*His luck is as good as anybody’s—better, some folks think. 
Jimmy Dillon thought so well of it that he made Jack draw 
his lot for him.’’ 

‘* Wot lot, for Gordy’s sake? Where ’ave there been a raf- 
flin’ an’ me not know it ?”’ 

‘That silly Walsey—afraid to discharge his own men!”’ 
said Bessie, still harping on the original offense. ‘‘ He made 
them put papers in a hat and draw to see which would get let 
out—and Jack drew for Mr. Dillon ”’ 

‘* And got left ’imself,’’ the old man jeered. ‘ Don’t I tell 
"ee? A Dobell will be always at the bottom o’ the ’eap.’’ 

‘* Because he isn’t mean enough to climb on weaker men.’’ 
Bessie sprang up and faced her father. He slapped his hand 
upon his knee. 

‘* Here, sitdown! Don’t be flyin’ out at me. I say it’s no 
use bein’ clever if you ’re born unlucky And it’s no use 
‘avin ’alf the lads in the camp after ‘ee an’ take up wi’a 
crooked stick at last!’’ 

‘*Oh, I could make you sorry for what you say, Father, if 
only Jack would let me. It’s wof his luck! His luck is all 
right——’’ 
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“If it’s not ’is luck, ’ow is it then? Did ’e change lots 'wi 
Dillon? Was thatit—eh? The more fool he! ’E to be set- 
tin’ up for a family man! I'll ’ave no girl ’o mine take up ’wi 
such a soft head. ’E’d let 'ee take in washin’ while ’e fed the 
neighbor’s brats.’’ 


‘ As one lamp lights another nor grows less, 
So nobleness enkindieth nobleness.’ 


Jimmy Dillon, feeblest of men, heard it said among the boys, 
that Saturday night, that Jack Dobell had ‘‘ changed papers on 
him.”” He felt bound to speak of the story to Jack, and give 
him a chance to deny it, if not to change his mind. Alas, if 
he should! Jimmy loved the boy too well not at least to want 
to thank him. 

It wouldn’t please the Tredescos to have the wedding put 
off—that he somehow knew—especially for such a reason. 
They were prosperous and proud of being so. They held it a 
humiliation to be out of work. Old Tredesco was made of 
iron and boasted that he hadn’t lost a shift for twelve years — 
not since he had the typhoid. 

Jack was doing a thing that would hurt him with Bessie and 
her folk. Poor old Jimmy, trembling lest the boy should 
repent of his sacrifice, could not take it without giving him the 
chance. 

But he put it off till Sunday evening after church, when 
Bessie sat with her mother, and Jack alone on the other side of 
the house. 

**Don’t you worry about that paper, Uncle Jimmy,’’ said 
Jack, when the delicate subject was broached. ‘‘I gave you 
the one you belong to have, and there’s an end of it. The 
boys must have something to chaff about. But if you want to 
do me a good turn, now I’m out of it, say—let me borrow one 
shift of you! I want to go under ground on Monday. You 
shall get the wages—the work is what I’m after.”’ 

** Well, well! ’’ said Mr. Dillon, ‘there be work enough for 
they as want to work without wages. Ye’re welcome to the 
shift, and the pay too. It’s not worth a dicker between thee 
and me! ”’ 

**No, I only want your place under ground for one more 
day. I hear them Compton boys are coming over to show us 
Ninety-eights how to run a machine drill. Well, I guess! I 
says to Walsey: ‘ You put us in the shaf’ with ’em just one 

shift—if we don’t make ’em sweat!’ They say they’ve got 
rock in Middlesex just as hard as any of ours. Let ’emtry! If 
that blame quartz in the bottom of the shaf’ don’t frizzle their 
drills like dandelion stalks, you can put me in my little bed! 
They brag they’re dry-nursin’ of us and makin’ our expenses. 
—Maybe they are. We've got the vein all right; the Lord 
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knows where the gold is. Anyhow, we’re no kindergartners of 
Middlesex! ’’ 

Jack’s defiance of the Comptons was ‘‘ for the honor of the 
shaft,’’ he said. But a man generally goes forth to find another 
man on whom to wreak his rage and pain from the wounds a 
woman has inflicted. There was joy in Jack’s soul as he 
thought of the drill match next day, man to man in the bottom 
of the shaft, with only the lights and shadows as witnesses. 
But the fame of it, for whoever should win, would be trumped 
forth through the camp at night, and she would hear—whether 
she cared or not; she would know who was the better man. 


‘Slipped, by ——!’ 

‘“That’s why I aegies friction-gearing !’’ Mr. Fleming 
stood beside the engine in the shaft-house at Ninety-eight, 
and every man there was cursing the engine. And every man’s 
face was white. 

The shaft was a perpendicular; twelve fuses had been 
lighted in the bottom, the signal to hoist had been given, and 
the cage did not move. Four men below were waiting their 
chance to escape, counting the seconds before hell should break 
loose beneath them. 

And that is why Mr. Fleming despised friction-gearing and 
why he deplored the necessity generally for a left-handed 
economy, where a shaft is in hard rock and the vein does not 
yield. 

There was a terrible silence in the shaft-house while the 
death-laden minutes went by. The engineman was doing all 
he could, the sweat pouring off him and his face the color of 
ashes. The lives of four good men, old playmates and sons 
of neighbors, hung on the grip of that lever in his hand, and 
the gearing, God help them, was slipping ! 

The superintendent’s team had stopped to take him home. 
His wife and a lady visitor were in the carriage. The driver 
hung round the door, breathlessly waiting. 

“Take Mrs. Fleming home quick!” said the superintend- 
ent. The man did not stir. Fleming shook him by the arm 
fiercely. 

‘*Take my wife home this instant. Hear me?’’ 

‘: Yes, sir’’ said the man with trembling lips. ‘‘My broth- 
er’s below.”’ 

“God bless us !’’ the superintendent muttered. 

‘*Take my team home, some of you. Wecan’t have women 
here !’’ 

‘* But we want to hear the blasts go off!’’ the ladies pro- 
tested smiling. No one heeded them. A man acting as if he 
were drunk, they thought, rolled out of the shaft-house, 
mounted to the front seat, and drove them away, looking back 
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with a queer, rigid grin on his face. He did not know he was 
smiling, or that he drove over every stump and stone in the 
road. 

The strain of those seconds went on. 

Hark! Down in the bowels of the mine—a smothered ex- 
plosion, another, and another. Not the dull thunder of the 
murderous blast, but a lighter detonation, as musketry to can- 
non. 

‘“*Great God! they are pulling the fuses! Who on earth is 
doing that ?’’ 

‘“*T bet it’s Jack Dobell if he’s alive!’’ said Jimmy Dillon, 
whimpering. He had come around to hear how the contest 
with the drills was progressing. 

‘‘That’s what it is!’’ said the engineer. ‘‘ They fuses is 
goin’ off in their ’ands like fire-crackers. TZhey ‘ave a man 
down there, sure!’’ 

‘‘A man! Abhero! He has saved the whole gang. Give 
way there, the damned thing is starting!’’ 

So the cage came up, and four live men staggered out of it— 
figures from Hades. And Jack Dobell jumped and caught the 
engineer, who was sick and fainting. Being none too steady 
on his own legs, the two sank down side by side; and the 
engineer swore an oath that never, so long as he lived, would 
he touch a friction-gear engine again, when it was hoisting 
men; and broke his oath next day when Mr. Fleming 
promised that all blasts henceforth should be set off by elec- 
tricity, with the men on top—not God-knows-where, between 
earth and heaven, at the mercy of paper-friction. 

But Jack Dobell! The pride with which the boys he had 
saved paraded his deed! 

Down there in the bottom, with red fire eating its way tothe 
blasts, and the cage stuck in the shaft, every man but he par- 
alized by the death before him ; down into the loose rock of the 
bottom he leaped, and felt for the spitting fuses with his bare 
hands. 

‘* Help, boys,’’ he shouted. ‘‘ Don’t be afraid to burn your 
fingers. We'll snuff out these candles before they light us to 
Hell.’’ 

Billy Compton, his late rival, accepted the new challenge ; 
side by side they groped, and pulled out those live serpents 
from their holes, and dodged the fire of the exploding caps, 
till every blast lay dead. 

It was a nightmare in which seconds seemed hours; as one 
might dream of endlessly feeling in the dark for twelve separ- 
ate doors which must be shut in the face of a breathing death 
behind. 

The superintendent listened. He smiled sternly, as men do 
at a brave deed’s recital. 
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‘*Walsey,’’ he said, ‘‘let these men go home. And give 
them the next shift. They need a holiday. 

Now who should pipe up in this moment of intensity but the 
inopportune Jimmy! 

He was ‘“‘not so danged forthy as some’’ but he was sure 
Mr. Fleming would remember him—James Dillon, who had 
worked for the company. Mr. Fleming cut him short. ‘‘Well 
Dillon, what do you want?’’ Dillon had been laid off, he 
supposed, and could think of no better time than this for beg- 
ging back hisjob. The superintendent eyed him severely. 

“It’s Jack Dobell I ’ave on me mind, sir—not to be too 
forthy. Touchin’ that ’oliday, I’d like to mention that too 
much ’oliday is what’s the matter wi’ Jack.’’ 

“Too much holiday! Isn’t he workin then ?—are’n’t you 
working, Dobell ?’’ 

‘* Well no, sir; not tosay exactly. I am on for this shift in 
Mr. Dillon’s place.’’ 

‘In Dillon’s place! Is Dillon a shaft man?’’ Mr. Flem- 
ing cast a withering look of invidious comparison on poor 
Jimmy. 

“‘And you are out! Have you quit?’’ 

‘*Well no, sir; not to say quit.”’ 

‘*Who let you out then! ”’ 

‘Tt was a matter of accident, sir, due to a lot drawin’, 
which the cross fell to me, but I asked Jimmy for this shift be- 
cause’’—-— Jack threw a laughing glance towards his late an- 
tagonist———‘‘because I wanted to show them Middlesex boys 
that we’re no babes and sucklings!’’ 

‘*T guess you are men all right. And you'll go back to 
work, Dobell, when you’re ready, and your pay goes on 
meanwhile. Don’t be in a hurry. Pulling fuses is hard work.” 

Walsey ‘“‘got it turrible from the old man,’’ the boys inti- 


mated to each other, ‘‘on account of that lot drawin’.’’ Since 
then he has ceased to raffle off his best men to spare his private 
feelings. 


And when Dobell and Bessie Tredesco celebrated their wed- 
ding ‘‘at the family residence of the bride” there was a ‘‘hand- 
some testimonial’ in silver from the four men who owed their 
lives to the bridegroom. Also the company remembered the 
event with a present of a gold watch, ‘‘ for timing fuses,’’ as 
the superintendent remarked in his presentation note to Jack. 


Grass Valley, Ca! 
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A SOUL IN BRONZE. 


A NOVEL OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA. 
BY CONSTANCE GODDARD DU Bois. 


Author of ‘The Shield of the Fleur-de-lis,’ “A Modern Pagan," ‘Columbus and 
Beatriz,"" *‘Martha Corey,” etc. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


—4\HEN Burke entered the breakfast room next 
morning the clock marked the hour of ten, 
and Mrs. Jennings alone was waiting to 
pour his coffee. 

** How good of you,’’ he said, noticing 
her pale face and heavy eyes, and the tremor 
of her hands as she busied herself to serve 
him. 

‘The servants are allin a huff today,’’ she answered. ‘‘I 
wonder we dare trust them not to poison us! What can you 
expect if you employ Indians, savages, whose civilization will 
never be more than skin deep?” 

Burke gave an uneasy glance at the form of the Indian 
cook who was vindictively clattering the dishes in the pantry. 

‘‘Qh, never mind Leonor,’’ continued Mrs. Jennings, ‘‘ she 
has been discharged for impertinence, an hour ago. She had 
some trouble with Bessie, and perhaps it is Bessie who is the 
savage. She is a storm-cloud this morning. You would better 
keep out of her way, Harry.”’ 

‘* What have I done ?’’ asked Burke. 

‘*You do not remember last night? Bessie gave a party in 
your honor; she invited Miss Fairfax to please you ; she made 
every concession. And how did you treat her? Miss Fairfax 
left with hardly a goodnight to us all. You went with her, 
and did not reappear.”’ 

‘“‘T plead guilty,’’ said Burke. 

‘It is not I who am angry with you,” said Mrs. Jennings 
with a sudden change of tone. ‘‘I have been talking against 
time. Now that Leonor is out of hearing I have something 
else to say. Look there!’’ 

She pushed back the heavy hair which she wore crimped 
low upon the forehead, and revealed a deep red cut in the flesh, 
just above the temple. 

“Sam struck me with his whip,’’ she explained, ‘‘struck me 
like a dog!”’ 

Burke exclaimed indignantly . 

“Yes, it has come to that,’’ she continued. ‘“‘I shall get 
my divorce now without trouble. But, Harry, my heart is 
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broken. I am degraded in my own eyes to think that I have 
been the wife of such a man. He accused me of caring for 
you, and you of coming here to visit me! I can not tell you 
all he said ; and it is all such nonsense! You never loved me 
like that, even in the old days.”’ 

There was eager interrogation in her voice, but Burke did 
not note it. He was frowning and tracing patterns on the 
tablecloth. 

‘*No, no,’’ he answered, ‘“We were good friends, that was all.’’ 

She drew a long, quavering breath, and sat bending forward 
with her hands tightly clasped. 

‘*You kissed me once under the mistletoe, | remember,’’ she 
declared. 

Burke looked up quickly. 

‘* But such a kiss means nothing,’’ she continued. 

‘*T have done many foolish things in my life,” said Burke, 
‘but nothing, I hope, that does not prove me your true friend. 
It is what I have always meant to be.”’ 

**T give you credit for that,” she answered. ‘‘You are not 
the sort of a man to know a great love. It is perhaps because 
your ideals are too high. Most women seem to you like 
empty-headed dolls. You might make them your playthings, 
but not your wife.’’ 

** Have I been that sort of a man?’’ said Burke. ‘It is a 
despicable character, I think. Perhaps I have not known 
myself. At any rate my punishment has come. At thirty- 
two I am deeply, passionately, hopelessly in love.’’ 

Mrs. Jennings sank back upon her chair. Her breath came 
quickly between parted lips. Her eyes were suffused with 
tender tears. 

**T love Dorothea Fairfax,’’ he added, averting his look from 
her telltale face. 

Mrs. Jennings sprang from her seat and energetically tugged 
the bell-rope. 

‘*T am sure Leonor will not answer,’’ she said. ‘‘I cannot 
‘call spirits from the vasty deep ’—well, forgive me if I leave 
you. Sam is coming, I think, and I would rather he did not 
see us together. He persists in being madly jealous of you, 
and maintains that all these years you have given me cause to 
fancy that you cared for me and me alone. What folly, what 
wicked folly !’’ 

Burke remained as she left him with his head upon his 
hands, until Bessie appeared upon the threshold, fresh from the 
outer air, a waft of which she brought with her. 

**Good morning, Mr. Burke,” she said. ‘‘ You look blue 
enough to put me in good humor. I have been in a devil of a 
temper all the morning. If you are sad, I am glad. Let’s 
make up.” 
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She held out her hand. Burke took it. ‘‘I did not know 
we had quarreled.’’ he remarked. 

‘** Yes, everyone has been upset,’’ she answered. ‘‘ The In- 
dians are making things hideous at the reservation. Nell and 
Sam have had another fight. This time she means to get a 
divorce—but that is an old story. You offended me deeply 
last night ; but on second thought I will not scold you. Miss 
Fairfax has gone, and today I shall have youallto myself. So 
that is revenge enough.’’ 

She sat down beside him, and laughed at his look of eager 
inquiry. ‘‘ Where has she gone? I don’t know. She did 
not confide in me. She went with her aunt for chaperone, and 
Antonio Lachusa forescort ; and they had a lotof luggage and 
seemed to be starting as tourists. José drove them in the farm 
wagon, and they went early enough to meet the stage. Sol 
have told you all I know. Thank me for that.’’ 

**T do thank you, Bessie,’’ said Burke, “and in return I will 
tell you a secret. I love Dorothea Fairfax so much that I 
would follow her to the ends of the earth for the privilege of 
telling her that one thing, without the hope of a word in re- 
turn.’’ 

“‘Oh,’” gasped Bessie, growing red. ‘‘I really think this is 
very sudden! She will probably tell you so. They always 
do,’’ and she laughed hysterically. 

‘*IT am not worthy of her,” said Burke. ‘‘ Sheis the sort of 
a girl who makes a man long for an impossible perfection, that 
he might offer a heart and life without reproach. I have been 
on the whole a decent sort of fellow, Bessie, but I have made 
mistakes. I have been shallow, blundering and selfish, seek- 
ing my own good and careless of the feelings of others.” 

**IT do not know why you should confess to me,’’ said Bes- 
sie with asperity, her womanly dignity of a sudden in arms. 

‘* Because you have always been good to me,’’ he answered. 
‘* You and your family have made Casa Blanca a second home 
to me, and that is worth a great deal to a man without family 
ties.”’ 

‘**T hope our influence has been exerted for your benefit,’’ 
said Bessie with lofty patronage. ‘‘I think all girls should 
help men cherish high ideals. I wish your chum, Mr. Nelson, 
had some such friend to help him. He swears a lot, and he 
talks such awful slang.’’ 

“Oh, I think Nelson admires you tremendously, Bessie,” 
said Burke with an access of cheerfulness. 

‘You might ask him up, any time you choose. Tell him 
he will be welcome,’’ she suggested. 

‘With all my heart,’’ answered Burke. ‘‘It may be the 
saving of him.’’ He smiled sadly as he rose and offered his 
hand. 
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“‘T am off,’’ he said. ‘‘Make my farewells to your mother.”’ 
Bessie watched him from the window while he rode post 

haste down the avenue and out of sight ; then turned into the 

room with drooping head and clouded brow. 

‘If you think I wear my heart on my sleeve for your bene- 
fit, you are mistaken, Mr. Burke,’”’ she said. ‘‘ But oh, how 
you have hurt me, and how I hate you!”’ 


CHAPTER XIV. 


RS. AGUILAR, with her niece and Antonio Lachusa, had 
hardly descended from the stagecoach at the station 
where the train stood waiting, when Burke joined them. The 
condition of his horse caused great concern among the stable- 
men and idlers on the platform. 

‘I thought better of you, Mr. Burke,’’ said the hostler, 
shaking his head. ‘‘ So fine a piece of horse-flesh.”’ 

“It was a hard ride,’’ Burke answered, ‘‘ but with care he 
will be all right. I know his metal. Men and horses can do 
better than their best, if need be,’’ 

He leaped aboard as the cars started, and took a seat directly 
opposite Dorothea, who blushed and averted her eyes after re- 
sponding to his bow. She sat alone. Her aunt was engaged 
in conversation with a friend at the farther end of the car. 
Antonio sat near the door, riding backwards and facing Doro- 
thea, so that he observed a motion which she made and came at 
her command, 

‘* Do you wish to speak to me?’’ he asked, raising his hat. 

““ Yes, sit down beside me, Antonio,’’ she replied. ‘‘I have 
something to say to you.’’ 

Burke wondered if she were conscious of his chagrin and 
deliberately planned it. Was it for his benefit that she talked 
to Antonio with frank upward glances of confidence and good 
fellowship as to an equal? Was she willing that he should 
overhear the discussion which seemed to absorb her soul, the 
consideration of ways and means for raising the six thousand 
dollars necessary to furnish bonds for the Indians? 

He rose and retreated to the rear of the car, taking the now 
vacant place by Mrs. Aguilar, who received him with a start of 
surprise. 

‘*T am fortunate ii meeting you,” said Burke. ‘‘ Where are 
you going?’’ She hesitated a little before replying. ‘‘ We 
are going to visit our lawyer and his wife, the Herefords, at 
Magnolia ranch.”’ 

‘*T know the place,’’ said Burke. ‘‘ Hereford is one of my 
best friends, and his wife is like a sister to me.”’ 

** She is a dear friend of mine,’’ said Mrs. Aguilar, ‘‘and I 
want Dolly to know her. Mr. Hereford is going to advise us 
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how we can best raise the money for an appeal. You are our 
enemy, yet I suppose there is no harm in telling you that.’’ 

“‘T have been working against Hereford in the case, yet he 
does not consider me an enemy,’’ said Burke in a voice hoarse 
with vexation. ‘‘I wonder why you should make it a per- 
sonal matter.”’ 

“Oh, Dolly and I can never forgive you if the Indians are 
evicted,’’ she answered. ‘‘ Logic or no logic, that is the way 
we feel.’’ 

“IT hope there may be an appeal,’’ said Burke. ‘‘ Rather 
tnan suffer such injustice from you and your niece, I would 
myself furnish the bonds.” 


Mrs. Aguilar smiled grimly. ‘‘ You are making a joke of 


it, but you will find that with us it is serious earnest.’’ 

‘*T wish to talk to your niece about it,’’ he said. ‘‘ Please 
tell her, if I have not the opportunity, that I hope to call upon 
her at Magnolia ranch. How long will you stay ?’”’ 

‘‘ A week, perhaps,’’ she answered uneasily. ‘‘ But I can 
tell you frankly, Mr. Burke, that you will not be welcome.’’ 

‘‘A man should have the opportunity to plead his own 
cause. I am coming out this evening to see Hereford on 
business. I am not joking, Mrs. Aguilar. To please your 
niece I am ready to furnish the bonds, if you cannot raise 
them otherwise.”’ 

**But this is too absurd,’’ she said with brightening eyes. 

‘** Absurd and illogical,’’ he answered, ‘‘ but I love Dorothea 
better than my reputation for consistency. Still, Hereford 
need not disclose the identity of his bondsman. I will act 
through an agent.”’ 

**It seems impossible that you are in earnest, but if that is 
your reason I must believe you,’’ she answered with eager 
interest, glancing from him to Dorothea, upon whom his eyes 
rested with an expression that could not be misunderstood 
‘** Dolly will be hard to win,’’ she added. 

**T only ask the chance,’’ he said. ‘‘ You can aid me now. 
Call Lachusa to you, and allow me an hour’s talk with her.’’ 

Mrs. Aguilar shook her head. ‘‘It is not safe to play 
providence in these matters.’’ 

‘** You have no confidence in me.”’ 

“It does no man harm to wait. Perhaps Antonio, too, is 
counting on this hour’s talk.”’ 

Burke looked down upon her with dilated eyes. ‘‘Do I 
understand that you consider that the Indian yonder, by any 
conceivable circumstance could be my rival ?’’ 

The scorn in his look and tone aroused Mrs. Aguilar to the 
defense of her pet theories, yet shook her soul a little. There 
is nothing so formidable to a woman as the power of offended 
conventionality. 
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‘Not that, exactly,’’ she replied. ‘‘ He is most humble, 
most deferential ; he would never presume; and Dorothea is 
in every way above him—as she is above me—in birth, posi- 
tion, and culture. Yet still I beg you to remember that 
Antonio Lachusa is a gentleman in every sense of the word. 
He is a college graduate, widely travelled, widely read, with 
the most refined sensibilities. I have seen him daily ; he has 
opened his heart to me as a friend, and it is the heart of a man 
for dignity and that of a child for purity. He is my friend; I 
am proud to call him that; and he is my niece’s friend, since 
he saved her life.’’ 

** How so?’’ demanded Burke, with head erect. 

Mrs. Aguilar related the adventure of the rattlesnake. 

**Dolly wears the snake-skin in a band about her hat, you 
see,’’ she said. ‘‘It is a perpetual reminder of what she owes 
him.”’ 

Burke looked uneasily at the broad sombrero which crowned 
Dorothea’s sunny hair. It was trimmed with a band of mot- 
tled rattlesnake skin. She wore an outing suit with shirt 
waist and jacket, and about her throat a crimson silk hand- 
kerchief was loosely knotted. Antonio also wore a sombrero, 
and a bright silk handkerchief. So dida jolly group of Indian 
youths in the rear of the car, who sat three in a seat by prefer- 
ence, with arms about one another’s waists. It was the 
picturesque fashion of the country. Dorothea thus proclaimed 
herself a daughter of the soil. Burke, whose supersensitive 
feelings were now alive to every thorn-prick, groaned in spirit. 

‘Do you realize, Mrs. Aguilar,’’ he said, ‘‘that you are 
responsible to Dorothea’s father for the acquaintances she 
makes ?’’ 

** My dear boy,’’ she answered, ‘‘I pray every night that I 
may be guided in my duty to her. Dolly’s father is the worst 
influence her life has ever known, but she has passed unhurt 
through the furnace, and believes him a hero and saint. 
Antonio Lachusa will never do her harm. I would trust him 
far sooner than many a so-called gentleman whose past is too 
black a thing for an innocent girl to dream of. He is as pure 
as Galahad.’’ 

““To what length would your prepossession go?’’ asked 
Burke, knitting his brow. ‘‘ At what limit would you stop?”’ 

**T would trust my niece to set the limit,’’ she answered 


with dignity. ‘‘I feel no authority to interfere.” 
“Then, by heaven, I shall interfere,’’ he exclaimed. He 
bit his lip and caught his breath convulsively. ‘‘ Excuse me, 


Mrs. Aguilar,” he added, ‘‘but I love Dorothea.”’ 

‘* And / love her,’’ she answered, “and I trust her too, as I 
have told you. Your heroicsonly amuse me. The surest way 
to awaken a fancy, which is now quite dormant, would be for 
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you to show injustice to Antonio. Dorothea, like most 
women, has an ardent love of the oppressed and hatred of the 
oppressor. Place yourself in one category and Antonio in the 
other,’’ 

“*T see,’’ said Burke, ‘‘I will be patient, and I will cultivate 
a love for the Indians. I will pay the bonds. What more 
can Ido? Wear a sombrero and a pink handkerchief? I will 
buy one tomorrow.’’ 

He rose with a hollow laugh and retreated into the smoking 
compartment, where, with hat pulled low over his brows, he 
meditated long, an unlighted cigar between his teeth. 

Mrs. Aguilar sighed as she watched him depart ; but there 
was a light of pleased excitement in her eyes. Life is occa- 
sionally more interesting than a novel; and Mrs. Aguilar 
had no fictitious interests, since she had no time to read novels. 





CHAPTER XV. 


R. and Mrs. Hereford had been for ten years married 
lovers. ‘Theirs was the rare and ideal union in which 
time draws the bond closer. They had no children, but in 
their case the lack wrought a tenderer mutual dependence. 
Environment did much for them. Love in a cottage with pov- 
erty and care may be dust and ashes ; but love in a cottage em- 
bowered with roses that bloom perennially, a cottage set in 
the midst of orange groves which yield an ample income ; 
tropical plants growing in its gardens ; its lawns kept green 
by exhaustless irrigation ; the vine and fig-tree a literal shade 
—in such conditions joy takes no hurried flight. 

Mr. Hereford’s study was furnished with the luxurious sim- 
plicity in which the masculine mind delights. Burke was 
made comfortable in an easy chair by an open window where 
the night air penetrated fragrantly, and was given his choice 
of a long array of pipes and a stock of superlative tobacco. 
The circumstances made his confession easier. 

“Don’t think me a fool, Hereford,’’ he was saying. ‘I 
have not quite lost my senses, and I am too old to act upon 
impulse. It may seem insane to you, but I have a reason.’’ 

‘* And a very good reason, a very pretty reason,” rejoined 
his friend archly, ‘‘ a reason with a pair of beautiful eyes, and 
a smile that would make it easy for any man to perjure him- 
self. I have always thought you invincible, Burke, and I 
cannot tell you how glad Iam to have you hit—and hard hit 
—at last.”’ 

*‘I don’t know how you have guessed it,’’ said Burke, be- 
hind a cloud of smoke. 

‘Oh, when Lachusa got the discouraging answer at the 
telegraph office this afternoon, Miss Fairfax was desperately 
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disappointed,’’ said Hereford. ‘‘ Then her aunt confided to 
us your remarkable proposition, and gave us a hint of your 
reason—a hint sufficient for me, and perhaps for Miss Dolly, 
for she grew as red as a rose.’’ 

‘* Well,” said Burke, “I have a check ready in your name 
for the amount. I suppose I may trust you for the sake of 
my reputation as a business man to keep the secret. Credit it 
toan Eastern sympathizer—to the Indian Association—any- 
thing you please. And nowif you can help me to ten words 
with Miss Fairfax I will bless you forever.’’ 

“You deserve as much as that,’’ said Hereford. ‘‘ A man of 
your age who will give up prejudice, conviction, everything 
for love, is arare bird in these days. I like you the better for 
it, Burke.’’ 

Dorothea had been walking in the garden with Mrs Here- 
ford, It was nine o’clock and the moon shone gloriously, 
flinging the shadows of broad palm leaves across the path. 
Suddenly Mrs. Hereford raised her head. ‘‘ John is calling 
me,’’ she said. ‘‘ Excuse me. I will be back in a moment.” 

Dorothea was not unwilling to be alone. The beauty of the 
night, the mountains rising pearly-tinted on one side, the sil- 
ver waves of the Pacific shining on the other, the calm of the 
sleeping garden with orange-blossoms, filled her soul with the 
joy that borders upon tears. She seated herself upon a bench 
and waited smiling at her thoughts, until at the sound of re- 
turning footsteps she exclaimed with enthusiasm, ‘‘I think 
you are a happy woman, Mrs. Hereford. Life must be easy 
in a home like this.’ 

It was Burke who stood before her. 

‘* Make such a home and share it with me, Dorothea,’”’ he 
exclaimed. 

She looked about her quickly as if seeking to escape. 

**IT love you, love you dear!’’ said Burke, bending over 
her. ‘‘ You must have known it from the first. I will be very 
patient, but tell me there is hope for me, Dorothea.”’ 

She turned away her head and looked down. Burke con- 
tinued his wooing, eagerly, persistently, with an eloquent 
tenderness that moved his own soul. The night with its lu- 
minous seclusion, the soft passionate air wooed for him ; but 
Dorothea’s heart was armed against him. 

‘Why did you not ask me this at Casa Blanca, Mr. Burke ?’’ 
she said. 

‘*T have been longing for the chance to speak,’’ he replied. 
‘* You would not give it to me there.’’ 

‘“‘ And there I would say no,’’ she responded. ‘‘ There in 
those barren hills, among those poor despised Indians who are 
my friends, there I would be sure that there is no real sym- 
pathy between us. You have done a theatrical thing, a fool- 
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ish thing to please me. You have given up your convictions 
and the duty you owe your client, and I am not pleased. I 
must be ungrateful, for I have less confidence in you than be- 
fore.’’ 

“Oh, Dorothea, be less severe!’ he cried. ‘‘ Love me a 
little, then you will not exact so much. You have my heart, 
my soul, my whole being. Why should you require that I 
feel a sentimental sympathy for your Indian friends? I do 
not know them. They are not my friends.” 

‘*From your point of view I must seem unreasonable,’’ she 
replied. ‘‘I thank you for what you have given up for my 
sake, and for what you offer me; but if there were no other 
reason, there would be one thing between us, Mr. Burke—my 
father. It shows how short our acquaintance has been, how 
little you really know me, that I have never spoken to you of 
my father.’’ 

Burke remembered what he had heard of Dorothea’s father, 
but the thought filled him with added tenderness, foreshadow- 
ing the disappointment that must some day await her. 

‘** Tell me about him,’’ he said. 

‘*T shall never marry while my father lives,’’ she continued. 
‘‘ He is planning to follow me to California, and I have prom- 
ised to make a home for him where he may be happy at last. 
He has had a hard life, a battle with the world. I am the 
only one who really knows him. Even Mrs. Aguilar is un- 
just to him. I love him so well that it will be my greatest 
happiness to give up my life to him.” 

Burke sighed. ‘‘ You do not know your own heart, Doro- 
thea,’’ he said. ‘‘ There is love in it waiting to be awakened 
like the sleeping princess with a kiss. Your father will wish 
you to marry some day. I will wait for you as long as need 
be, and some day we will make a home like this and share it 
with your father.” 

Dorothea hardly listened to him. Her thoughts were far 
away and her face grew grave. ‘‘I am very much worried 
about papa,’’ she said. ‘‘It is so long since I heard from 
him, and last night I hada horrid dream. I thought I saw 
him stand beneath the gallows with a rope about his neck, 
and there was a great crowd looking on, and all were waiting 
for a pardon that might come ; and it was you who were to 
bring it from the judge, but you would not, and I was on my 
knees before you begging you to hurry, till at last they drew 
the rope up—oh, it was so terrible! ”’ 

Burke sank upon his knees before her. ‘‘ Dreams go by 
contraries,’’ he said. ‘‘This was what it meant. I was to 
kneel to you, begging you for just one kiss, and you would 
not, oh, no, for you were cruel; and the pain in my heart grew 
worse and worse, until at last you took pity on me, and leaned 
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forward ever so little, and put one hand on my shoulder, and 
gave me your dear lips for my very own, my darling, my 
wife !’’ 

His arm was about her waist, his breath was on her cheek, 
and his eyes drew her pleadingly, imperiously to his will. Do- 
rothea, dismayed, yet passive like a fascinated bird, looked at 
him in alarm ; when the gravel crunched beneath a footstep 
and the spell was broken. 

Burke started to his feet, and turned to face Antonio La- 
chusa. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


= BEG pardon,’’ said Antonio, with his eyes on Dorothea. 

‘**Mrs. Aguilar told me I might find you here. I have 
spent hours at the telegraph office, and a good deal of money, 
too. But at last I have succeeded. The Indian Association 
has decided to go security, and the Associated Loan Company 
will advance the amount of the bonds. Our case will be ap- 
pealed. I have just seen Mr. Hereford.” 

Dorothea started to her feet. ‘‘ I am so glad, Antonio,’’ she 
exclaimed in a tone of hearty delight. ‘‘ How clever you have 
been to do it!” 

Burke read in her expression the bitterness of rejection. 
She had forgotten him in her satisfaction. Or could it be that 
she felt a personal interest in the messenger, a stalwart, hand- 
some, manly figure, but—an Indian? 

Antonio received her praises modestly. He seemed oblivious 
of the possibility that he could be an interloper, and he calmly 
ignored Burke’s wrathful and impatient pose. 

‘* Marta will be glad,’’ he said. ‘‘ Fernando’s grave will 
still be hers, for a time at least, while her grief is fresh. And 
Pedro will die in the home that has been his for ninety years. 
The anxiety has made him ill; but happiness may cure him. 
I thought I would first bring the news to you, and then hire a 
horse and ride home tonight with the tidings.’’ 

“It isa long ride, and you will be quite worn out,” she 
said. 

“*T am strong,’’ replied Antonio. ‘‘ Look here.” 

He grasped by one round the bench which stood before him 
and raised it by a straight, uplifted arm high above his head. 
‘*T could do that, too, with your weight upon it,’’ he added. 

‘Pray don’t try,’’ she added with a merry laugh, a spark of 
admiration in her eyes. ‘‘ You are a Hercules.’’ 

“It is an argument against civilization,’’ said Burke, ‘‘ that 
the average physical strength in savage races is superior to our 
own.”’ 

Some offenses bring swift retribution. At this speech the 
flame of indignation glowed in Dorothea’s eyes. ‘‘ Come into 
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the house, Antonio,’’ she said, ‘‘and tell Mrs. Hereford the 
good news. I suspect you have taken little time for your meals 
today, and you must have a good supper before you start."’ 

She preceded him through the garden and into the lighted 
dining-room, where Burke saw her engaged in smiling conver- 
sation with Lachusa, and actually waiting upon him with her 
own hands. 

Antonio accepted all with due humility. If joy and triumph 
were in his heart, his dark eyes did not show it. The dignity 
and decorum of his manners could not be surpassed by an East 
Indian prince of highest caste. He talked well and he listened 
with that gratifying deference of attention which is a less com- 
mon art. Mrs. Hereford was delighted with him as if he were 
a new discovery. She assisted Dorothea to prepare his supper, 
lent him a horse, and speeded his departure through the moon- 
light night. 

Burke had before this taken refuge with his friends. He was 
in cynical mood, and Hereford with sympathetic tact made no 


inquiries, 
‘* That check will not be needed after all, it seems,’’ said 
Burke, when at last he rose to go. ‘‘I have shown my hand 


to no purpose.”’ 

Hereford opened the drawer and returned the paper, which 
Burke tore into fragments. Dorothea and her aunt had disap- 
peared, and his host and hostess followed him to where his 
light carriage stood waiting. 

**I suppose Miss Fairfax did not take your call to yourself,”’ 
said Mrs. Hereford. ‘‘ She was tired and has said good-night.’’ 

‘*May Nora know your secret ?’’ asked Hereford. 

‘“*T have asked Dorothea to be my wife,’’ Burke explained 
to the lady whose eyes now interrogated him,” but she will 
give me no hope.’’ 

**Oh, she will say yes in time,’’ said Mrs. Hereford. ‘She 
must. I shall insist upon it; such a good fellow as you are!’’ 

“If you wish to help me, keep her with you,’’ he urged. 
‘‘T shall not intrude too much upon her, but I feel that she will 
be safe under your influence. At Casa Blanca there are certain 
things which raise a barrier between us—her interest in the 
Indians—my lack of sympathy with her enthusiasms—heaven 
knows what.”’ 

** We will do our best to help you,’ 
her already myself.’’ 

Burke would have lingered to enter upon the subject dearest 
to the lover’s heart, but Hereford bade him a laughing good- 
night, holding up his watch as a reminder of the hour, and his 
hostess called friendly farewells and waved her hand till he was 
out of sight. 


wasthe reply. ‘‘ I love 
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It has been pretty generally understood that Washington and Lincoln 
were dead. But until recently no one has realized how dead they are. 





THE REAL It is an article of faith with the unalleviated Hasterner that 

CHRISTMAS Santa Claus was born in a fur coat and arctics ; and that they 

COUNTRY. are about all there isto him. Even the gods of the East have 

to wear chest-protectors. But bless your blue noses, dear shiverers at 

Christmas tide, Santa Claus is a heart, not a bearskin ulster. The poor 

old man does have to be careful to don overcoat and goloshes when he 

tries to disseminate peace on earth in New England weather. Warm as 

is that big red muscle that actuates under his ribs, he has to fortify him- 

self outwardly—or he would freeze up so stiff there’d never be another 

Christmas on the Atlantic Coast. And it’s pretty hard on asympathetic 

saint to find the poor dying of cold at the North End, and the “ com- 
fortable’’ warmed up with poison air on the Back Bay. 

A Christmas without snow? There can't, eh? Probably there 
couldn’t be one without a cold on the lungs? Well, old Santa doesn’t 
think so. Out here his sled is of roses, and his nags are butterflies. 
He dosen't have to crawl down the furnace-flues—the windows are open 
for him to fly in. He doesn’t drop chillblains in the toe of our stock- 
ing, nor hang the tree with colds for us. The visible smile of God is 
upon the land, and the old saint feels at home. 

California is in truth the Christmas country. Why, there is enough 
mistletoe growing upon the sycamores of one of her cafions to make 
every girl in New England kissable—and not the puny, pecking mistle- 
toe of the East, but a splendid, robust plant that says as plain as words, 
‘* Now for a long kiss, a strong kiss and a kiss altogether! ’’ 

And there are all the other fixings. Not to forget the children —the 
roly-poliest, rosiest, happiest children that ever listened for the old man 
on the roof — children that haven’t been shut up a day since Christmas 
was here before — children who know what snow and ice and slush are, 
only by tradition. They live and laugh in the very sort of air the 
Prince of Peace was born into, nearly nineteen centuries ago, and grow 
strong in the lap of a Mother Nature as tender. Fancy the fate of a 
babe in a manger in Boston on the 25th of December! 


UNDER The National Educational Association has decided to spell 
THE thorough, through, throughout, ‘‘thoro,’”’ “‘thru,’ “thru- 
SPELL. out,’’ and a number of other things in fashions of its own 


size. If the United States shall ever decide to spell the National Edu- 
cational Association with scholars—why, waiters will be a drug in the 


restaurants. 
“WOW SHARPER Not only republics but their veriest shadows seem to be 
THAN A ungrateful. Nothing could be more disgusting than the base 


SERPENT’S THANKS.” ingratitude of the Cubans and the Filipinos. Didn’t we go to 
war to give liberty to the oppressed? And now what do the oppressed 
mean by holding up their hands and saying, ‘‘ Please, ma’am, I’d like 

my liberty?’’ Didn’t the stupids understand that ‘‘liberty’’ meant 

merely a swapping of masters? Couldn’t they “savvy ’’ that when we 
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deal in humanity we expect them to pay the freight? Were they fond 
enough to fancy that a “‘ republic ’’ doesn’t know “‘a good thing’’ just as 
well as any land-grabbing monarchy does? 

Within five years we shall be fighting these wretched ingrates, and 
for the same reason that Spain did—that they will not yield to authority. 
They were noble patriots to resist Spanish law; but when they resist 
American law—ah! We shall rule them as we have never once failed 
to rule the weaker; and they will like it as well as our Indians have 
done. And we shall have the same competent method to make them 
take their medicine. They will go the way of the aborigine. But our 
commerce will fatten on the soil we shall have irrigated with their rebel 
blood. 


It is a disgrace to California that it taxes Stanford Univer- A RELIC 


sity, its most famous institution of learning, The $60,000 a OF 


year the State wrings from this young but splendid college is 

a twenty-five per cent. income tax— it is one-fourth of the college in- 
come. The tax isa penalty on intelligence and good citizenship. No 
other State in the Union, except Utah, is so benighted as to make edu- 
cation a finable offense. 

As a cold-blooded business proposition, it would pay California to in- 
vert the case and tax itself $60,000 a year for this university, but this is 
not asked. Ever since its inception, Stanford University has done a 
vast money’s worth of good to the State every year, and in the most un- 
expected channels. It has done more than anything else to vitalize the 
State institution at Berkeley. No hundred thousand dollars the State 
ever spent on the University of California brought as important results 
as the enlightened and generous rivalry of Stanford has given Berkeley 
every year. It has been a resurrection from the respectable trance into 
which learning here had fallen. It has changed the whole face of edu- 
cation in California, affecting even the public schools. It has made 
California known for the first time as a force in the world of scholar- 
ship —and an unwilling, skeptical world it was. 

Stanford is a free university. It charges no tuition ; but it will be 
obliged to if the State continues to drain a quarter of its resources. We 
believe that such a barbarism will not continue. When every Califor- 
nian who cares for education shall have grasped the situation, we shall 
get a legislative enactment exempting Stanford from taxation and the 
State from reproach. 


The Hartford Courant which a year ago was in high dudgeon ANOTHER 
over some strictures of this magazine upon New England cli- “* CONNECTICUT 


mate and declared in all the pride of its inexperience that 
California never did have a climate like a Connecticut October, seems 
to have caught cold. It celebrates the 14th of ¢4is Connecticut October 
with the sage advice to its readers : 

** Above all here in New England don’t worry about the weather. It wil) not have 
the slightest effect if you do, for it isn’t your weather and it will not be affected in the 
least by your vituperation.”’ 

The martyrs who sang hymns at the stake could sympathize with the 
Courant. 


The newspaper blackguarding of Charles Eliot Norton may ONE OF 


or may not surprise the student of affairs. Prof. Norton has THE 


never hired reporters or ward heelers to do his thinking ; and 
what he thinks, he is not afraid to say. Of late he has said some perti- 
nent things ; and has been hounded by the pack—not so much for what 
he did say, however, as upon the stupid or willful perversion of his 
words. His crime was that he ‘‘ didn’t whoop it up.’ 

Prof. Norton is not infallible. But in head and heart and in the per- 
manent mark he has made on the world, he is much greater than any 
newspaper man in the United States—or than any dozen of them. He 
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has been a soberer, saner, loftier force in the scholarship of his country 
and in its thought. And right or wrong, he is a hero. It takes far 
more courage to go against the current in a popular excitement than it 
does to face all the armies and navies of Spain. Don’t Americans re- 
spect courage? Don’t they honorscholarship? And if they do, isn’t it 
about time to teach the newspapers the fact? 


FOLLY The most popular inventor nowadays is the one who can 
To show us some new way to make a fool of ourselves. And it 
ORDER. doesn’t require so much ingenuity. All he has to do is to go 


back and find some folly that the world outgrew long enough ago. 

There are certain bunco games which have an irresistible fascination 
for feeble minds ; and the Lost Tribes of Israel is—tenof them. Every 
half-baked traveler finds them. Asa matter of fact, the Lost Tribes are 
amyth, But little things like fact do not stand in the way of the per- 
son who habitually thinks crosseyed. 

The most costly book ever printed by an individual was published by 
Lord Kingsborough to prove that the ancient Mexicans were the missing 
Jews. He spent a lifetime of work and went bankrupt on that magnifi- 
cent publication, which is still of value to the specialist for its costly 
plates of Aztec antiquities; but as a book it has no more standing 
among sane scholars than a country newspaper might have. Nothing 
is so significant of the growth of leisure in the United States as the 
modern crop of isms. A few years ago we were too busy to be so many 
kinds of a fool, But now theosophy and palmistry and Christian 
Science and a hundred other resorts of disintegrated minds have temples 
and organs throughout the country—and thousands of believers among 
not only the congenital ninnies, but among people who swallow these 
quackeries only because they have nothing better to do. 

The newest gibber will be popular with them. There are now actually 
clubs to prove that the Anglo-Saxon is in his collective corpus the Ten 
Lost Tribes of Israel. They have God corraled—and I say this not irrev- 
erently, but with cold purpose to fit the case. He is no longer the 
Father of Man; He is “The God of the Anglo-Saxon.’”’ We are His 
people, and all others are base imitations. Of course we are incidentally 
Jews—the only ones in the world unbeaked—but a little thing like that 
need not worry us, so long as it secures our standing with the Almighty. 
What a comforting and reverent notion it is, anyhow, to feel that God 
r ts Us more than He does anyone else! 

his uptodate asylum has already its mouthpiece — 7he Anglo-Saxon, 
published in Chicago. It is what might be expected of its parentage; 
earnest, solemn as an—well, the appropriate proverb — necessarily a 
butcher of English, for doubtless no freak’s skirts were ever yet clear of the 
blood of his mother-tongue ; and highly diverting to the patient collector. 

Not one in a thousand of them that roll the words asa sweet morsel 
under their tongue has the remotest notion what ‘‘ Anglo-Saxon ’’ actu- 
ally means. Popularly translated it’s ‘‘just England and Us.” But 
everyone who was not born silly and raised at home knows that the 
United States is not an Anglo-Saxon nation. Some of us can write our 
title clear to that mouth-brimming name, and think no dirt of ourselves 
therefor; more of us come of blood that is just as good. 

The Anglo-Saxon is all right; and the Lion, fortuitously being one 
himself, wishes the breed no harm. But there are other breeds just as 
legitimate—or there wouldn’t be any United States. As for the orphans 
who form clubs and run a paper to prove that their Father was forgetful 
and their mother another —joy to them also. They might call them- 
selves the Dehorned Israelites. 
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As is familiar to all its readers this Den is no partisan. But it is Cali- 
fornian enough to rejoice that for the first time in many years California 
has a governor of the intellectual and moral calibre of Henry Gage. 
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_- The most amusing of all the amus- 
F ing people that infest our little day are 
those who imagine that to be smart they must 
read every book that is talked about. The logical re- 
’ sult is a generation which knows nothing serious about 
any book, but has a vast smattering of a host of books of no avail. 
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Joaquin Miller, safely back from the Klondyke, has joined the LAND 
OF SUNSHINE staff ; and gone on a tour of “‘talks’’ to the benighted East. 


Flora Haines Loughead, of Santa Barbara, Cal.,hasdone prob- ANOTHER 
ably her best work, thus far, in Zhe Black Curtain. It is a CALIFORNIA 


novel of California; precisely, of a fine little valley in the NOVEL 


Coast Range in Santa Barbara county. The hero is a painter who has 
ruined his eyes—though his daily intimates never suspect this till a penul- 
timate chapter—the heroine a wonderful singer who has lost her voice. 
The two “squat” the same land claim ; fight over it as strenuously as 
such nice people can be allowed to fight, and finally follow the natural 
logic of their propinquity. 

Mrs. Loughead’s plot, though it starts out precariously suggestive of 
the stage machine, is well taken and well developed. Her local color is 
not thick ; but all in all it is good, as it should be from a woman who 
knows her corner of California better than most women—or most men. 
The style and the devices are entirely artless—only one chapter seems 
ever so little to deviate from direct, consecutive chronicle to that shift- 
ing of scene which is a rest to the attention and a physical necessity to 
any continued story. Mrs. Loughead ought, indeed, to know better 
than to talk about ‘“‘bronchos’’ with an h, and to invent a Mexican 
mother who forgets whether her dead baby was himself or one of the 
other children. But with these exceptions her story cuddles well to the 
truth of California ; and in many points betokens an unusual knowledge 
of the country. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. $1.50. 


Even a child would guess, looking upon that exquisitely sensi- ENTER, 
tive face, that Ella Higginson is a poct. How much a poet, it A 
is easier to reckon now that lier volume, When the Birds Go POET. 
North Again assembles her fugitive verse in ponderable mass. Here, 
certainly is a new voice ; vibrant and clear and entitled ; strong because 
it believes, fine because it has known pain, stirring because itself is 
stirred. There is not much of this sort of verse printed in these be- 
deviled days of tailor-made literature; not much that is so genuine— 
and genuineness is the backbone of poetry. 

One may say that Mrs. Higginson’s horizon is narrow. Probably it is. 
It may be better—as it certainly is more fashionable—to carry an un- 
convincing candle around the whole sky-line. But some of us will still 
prefer the little belt of sunset sky. 

A strict simplicity, a pure passion,a great white fervor—these are the 
most general traits of Mrs. Higginson’s verse. These, and a certain fine 
fearlessness. What she sees, she sees with the real insight ; and she has 
no thought of serving another master than the truth. There are many 
things memorable in this collection ; among them some particularly ex- 
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quisite poems of love. With the medium there is rarely serious fault to 
be found. If not supremely musical, her measures very seldom jar. All 
in all, the volume is one of the worthiest of the year. It is issued with 
all the taste and dignity which characterize the output of the Macmillan 
Co., N.Y. $1.25. 


UNDER To the entertaining and worthy series of ‘‘Stories from Ameri- 
THE can — Frank R. Stockton brings his share in Muccan- 
! BLACK FLAG. eers and Pirates of Our Coasts; a book as handsome and as 


well-illustrated as its companions thus far, and surpassing some of them 
in interest. It isreally, for the most part, a Stocktonizing of a modern 
English edition of that quaint Dutch chronicle (published more than two 
centuries ago) by John Esquemeling—a pirate himself, in a sophomore 
sort of way, but without the gifts of the genial Buccaneer of Rudder 
Grange. In Mr. Stockton’s mouth the stories have a new taste. The 
salt of his gentle humor savors these meanest and most bestial brutes in 
history until they become almost human. The unconscious humor of it 
is, however, that Stockton’s frowns are no less amiable than his smiles, 
and he has in his proper person one of the sweetest smiles in the world. 
The more he storms at these dreadful persons, the less we detest them, 
the less we realize the matchless infamy of pillage, rape and butchery 
they practiced on the coasts of Central and South America, The book 
is delightfully aimed at juveniles; but even S?. Nicholas youngsters 
neither require nor prefer so “‘ But-Bless-You”’ a style. The Macmillan 
Co., N. ¥. $1.50. 


HIS A novel (if any book by Henry James may fairly be called by 
OWN so human a word) wherein the heroine, and almost sole char- 
CAGE. acter, is puppeted from cover to cover absolutely without name 
whatsoever, being merely ‘‘she,’’ or ‘‘ the other,’’ or “ our young lady,”’ 
isindeed an innovation. To some it will seem pure effrontery, as if Mr. 
James were trying just how much the public will stand from him ; to 
others, merely the clever juggling of a man who has nothing better to 
do. And the many—who never really read but skim, who vaguely re- 
alize James’s superhuman cleverness and know it is clever to adore him 
—they will enjoy thinking they enjoy it. /m a Cage is a Jamesian 
inquest on the contemporary mind of a telegraph girl—a “ telegraphist,”’ 
as he elegantly calls her — who sends messages for still remoter shadows 
and plays doll (or Henry James) with what she judges to be their story. 
It is a readable book, withal, and gives one to wish that an eye so keen 
when it is turned inward might look out and see how much bigger the 
universe is than Henry James; to wish that this lapidary so fit to cut 
diamonds would quit wasting his life on fragments of beer-bottle. H. 
S. Stone & Co., Chicago. $1.25. 
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} SEVERAL A Slave to Duty, and Other Women, is a collection of five of 
t UNLOVELY **Octave Thanet’s’’ always skillful short stories, Miss French’s 
LADIES. art makes any story go; but these do not go so heart-warm- 


ingly as some of hers. Perhaps it is because the book is mostly women ; 
and the author has less idealization for her ‘‘sect.” Certainly the 
‘slave’? and the ‘‘others”’ are rather depressing persons beside her 
competent men. The title number is the best in the book, and has a 
French man ‘‘intoit.’”’ The last story should not be here at all. H. S. 
Stone & Co., Chicago. $1.25. 
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TALES Very much above the average of its class is the collection of 
OF short stories, mostly of Texas, sent out by Henry Spofford 
TEXAS. Canfield under the title 4 Maid of the Frontier. This particu- 


lar maid is very much Texan ; but she is also a good deal woman. Of 
the seven border tales in the book, ‘‘ That Way Madness Lies,” is per- 
haps most finished. Mr. Canfield’s English is neither Texan nor always 
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tolerable—as when he talks of ‘‘topics tapised.’’ And his Spanish is 
worse. There is nosuch word in any language as “‘arroya.’’ He means 
arroyo. There are enough other blunders of the sort; but we have come 
to expect these things. —- do not alter the fact that here are South- 
western stories much better than we ordinarily get. Rand, McNally & 
Co., Chicago. 75 cents. 


Unusual thought, expression generally far fromcommonplace, A SANTA 

and, per contra, a very serious lack of the musical sense, mark BARBARA 
Marshall Ilsley’s By The Western Sea. This handsome little SINGER. 
volume of poems by a Barbarefio is curiously divided between excellence 

and weakness—the unsensitive ear which can rhyme ‘‘mad” with 
‘**myriad,’’ make disyllables of ‘‘joy”’ and “child” and “oar,” and 

sprain the ankles of scansion with many a ‘‘ten slow words ;’’ the occa- 
sional—laziness, is it >—which leaves, too often, in this verse expression 

too prosaic for any prose above an invoice. And on the other hand im- 

pulse, a certain restless strength and the fine elations which are so 

many in this book. Pe. haps its best isin the ‘“‘ Ode to Santa Barbara,’’ 

which, though too palpably made after Keats, is perhaps the best that 

has been written to this fascinating text. Elder E'shepard, San Fran- 


cisco. $1.50. 
The second series of Chap-Book Stories brings together, inthe MORE 
unvarying good form of its publishers, a baker’s dozen of tales SHORT 
from that most lamented of periodicals late departed. Neith STORIES 


Boyce (formerly of Los Angeles), Edwin Le Fevre, Dabney Marshall, 
Maria Louise Pool, Clinton Ross and Anthony Leland are among the 
authors represented. All the stories are companionable for a lazy hour 
—except the last, which is trash. The best are Maurice Thompson's 
“Gil Horne’s Bergonzi’’ and Le Fevre’s ‘‘The Unsullied Brow of the 
Viceroy.’’ Miss Boyce’s story is a clever one of the Southwest—but 
unevel by innocence of the fact that there is no h in bronco; and no 
such Spanish name as “‘Ponchita.’’ She means, of course, Panchita ; a 
nickname of Francisca. H.S. Stone & Co.,Chicago. $1.25. 


Dr. Elliott Coues, the eminent editor and historian of Lewis NOTEs. 
and Clark, and other pioneerings of the West, is now, in addi- 
tion to his other works, editing the Osprey. This beautiful and 
valuable “‘ magazine of birds and nature,” is not only indispensable to 
ornithologists but of genuine interest to all good readers. Its photo- 
graphs of wild life are alone worth many times the subscription price. 
141 E. 25th st., N. Y. $1 a year. 


It sounds like a contradiction in terms ; but Etiquette for Americans 
has real gleams of common sense. Whether or not its author is ‘‘A 
Woman of Fashion,” as the title page asserts, and while her English, 
whoever she may be, is often a fashion of woman, she has the least rid*c- 
ulous book in its sort that is recently in print. H.S. Stone & ~ 
Chicago. $1.25. 


A new—and we may be sure, charming—volume by Charles Warren 
Stoddard will be issued at once by Rand, McNally & Co. Itis A Cruise 
Under the Crescent; and will have over 100 illustrations by W. W. 
Denslow. 


President David Starr Jordan’s article on Alaska, in the November 
Atlantic, is cordially to be commended to those who think we need more 
colonies to misgovern. Also to those who don’t. 
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BY MARGARET COLLIER GRAHAM. 


CALLING The world has fallen into a dangerous way of calling the 
NAMES. wholesome industry of life by hard names, and there is a pre- 
vailing readiness to find excuse for personal shortcomings in 
the ‘‘drudgery,”’ the “‘ grind,” the “struggle” of everyday work and 
wages. Weare all prone to talk of “‘the environment” as something 
which hems us in, instead of what it really is—the trellis upon which 
character may grow; the scaffolding upon which one may climb to 
serener heights; the trapeze upon which we may take such exercise as 

will keep our moral muscles from flabbiness. 
It is no doubt soothing to self-love to think that we would all fly if we 
were not caged, but the melancholy fact remains that if most of us 

grovel it is because we are grovelling. 


GOOD FOR We all recognize the value of self-denial and hardship and un- 
ANCESTORS. toward conditions—for ancestral purposes. As a people we are 
rather fond of pointing backward to the endurance of our fore- 
fathers, with one hand, while we pat ourselves on the chest with the 
other and say: ‘‘ See what a fine, sturdy, and altogether creditable sort 
of person I am by reason of a long line of hardy pioneer ancestry !”’ 
Strangely enough, one of our favorite nineteenth century ways of 
proving our worth is to go about trying to divest other people of every 
remnant of self respect acquired or inherited. Our New England origina- 
tors fought a stubborn soil, a bitter climate, famine, sickness, Indians, 
and religious persecution, and out of the turmoil and hardship and con- 
scientious narrowness of it all they gave their children a heritage of 
strength, frugality and endurance. They had much to combat; but one 
enemy they were spared. They were not called to fight organized 
philanthropy. 


\ 
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WHAT THEY It is not recorded that any ‘‘fund’’ was started to assist 
ESCAPED. the parents of Benjamin Franklin as they reared their family 
of thirteen children in honest poverty. One shudders a 
little, following down the years, to think what we might have lost if 
Abraham Lincoln had been discovered by the ‘‘ Society for the Assistance 
of Indigent and Deserving Young Men!’’ Imagine, if you can without 
apoplexy, a committee reporting upon your pioneer grandparents, or 
mine, as “‘a case of destitution ’—a fate their hardships would certainly 
insure them in our day. 
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CRUEL It may be a joy to good people to bestow, but there is a cruel 
GOODNESS. side to it. Assuredly it zs more blessed to give than to receive, 

and one may be robbing posterity while he blesses himself. 

The man who receives, suffers ; when he ceases to suffer he ceases to be 

aman. Now and then he must suffer, there must be accident and sick- 

ness, and old age, and someone must exalt himself by giving; but in the 

name of humanity why make a noise about it? Why elect a president 
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and secretary because of it? The more loudly philanthropy is heralded 
the more resolutely will the deserving seek a corner in which to die of 
want, and the more eagerly will the undeserving press forward with ex- : 
tended hands. Every time those hands are filled, the grip of pauperism i 
is strengthened on us as a people. 


Why pity the poor, anyway? Theonly sting that honest pov- !TS ONE 
erty knows is pity. If no one felt sorry for you because your STING. 
coat is patched would the patch prove a discomfort? Wealth 
may be a means of happiness, but he who attains happiness without it 
flies over a mountain instead of climbing it. Pity the poor in spirit, the i 
narrow-souled, the friendless ; pity the afflicted, the bereft, the disap- t 
pointed, and when you have done with these, if you have any pity left, ry 
expend it on those who have only wealth to make them happy. ' 


There is an urgent demand in the world today for happiness. A LONG-FELT 
Not ecstasy, nor delirium, nor excitement, but simple happi- WANT. 
ness. If the poor are to be made miserable because they are 
poor and the rich are not allowed to be happy because they are rich, 
upon whom are we to depend to keep up our spirits? Heretofore the 
‘* fellow of infinite jest’? has generally been, like Yorick, r. The : 
millionaire at his desk has not enlivened us by his wit as often as has 
the porter on the pavement. It is the impecunious on-looker who finds 
amusement in the solemn parade of the rich taking themselves seriously in 
Central Park. If, as some say, the American is coming to be known 
abroad by the sadness of his smile, may it not be because only rich 
Americans go abroad ? 

Certainly we are not a melancholy people at home, True we are not 
hilarious; but humor and hilarity rarely¢o hand in hand. A keen 
sense of humor prompts the possessor to take things quietly. No man 
has a greater fear of ‘‘ making himself ridiculous’’ than the American, 
simply because no one knows man’s capacity for being ridiculoas better 
than he. If we have any national characteristic aside from the disposi- 
tion to think we have many, it is the fear of being laughed at—a fear 
which has its origin in a readiness to laugh and a knowledge of what is 
laughable. Even our artists play about the edges of great passions into 
which the Slav and the Gaul fling themselves, because, being Americans, 
they are ever mindful of the fact that human passion, like all ephemeral 
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things, perpetually trembles on the verge of the Indicrous, + 
If, then, the rich American abroad has asad smile, itiseither HIS SAD t 
because he is abroad or because he is rich, for however deeply SMILE. i 
care and worry may etch their lines on the face of the American t 
business man, the American worker, if he be blessed with poverty 
enough to keep him at work eight hours a day, and with wealth enough s 
to keep him from worry the remaining sixteen, is a light-hearted and y 
jocular sort of person. His wit and humor flash and bubble on street- i 
cars, in shops, and on railway platforms, and his optimistic good nature j 
makes it well nigh impossible to crowd or jostle or jam him into ill- i 
temper. 4 
As for his sister, the woman who works for money, and seems AND THE 
in consequence to have monopolized the name of ‘‘ working WOMEN? 


woman," perhaps she is a trifle sad-eyed and dispirited. It 

may be that long years of prejudice have taught her to look upon idle- 
ness as her birthright ; that the prehistoric man who offered support in 
exchange for maternity failed to — his contract in writing. Or it may 
be that she does not go to work until losses and disappointments drive 
her to it. Or, perchance, the oft-repeated and much-denied assertion of 
her lack of humor is correct. No one knows but herself, and she does 
not know that she knows. 


South Pasadena, Cal. 
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THE RESCUE OF MONTEZUMA’S 
CASTLE.” 


ARLY in October, 1896, the alarm was sounded that 
** Montezuma’s Castle’’ on Beaver Creek, Arizona, 
was in danger of falling. This fine old ruin has 
been several times described in the LAND oF Sun- 
SHINE, and at the time of its threatened destruc- 
tion attention was called to the fact in these pages, 
and some attention to its salvation was urged. 

The Arizona Antiquarian Association, spurred by 
the urgent need, sought aid from both Congress and the Territorial Leg- 
islature. Nothing was obtained from Washington, in spite of the good 
offices of friends there ; so the Association concentrated its batteries on 
the legislature. A bill was introduced asking for an appropriation to re- 
pair the Castle, and toestablish a Territorial Museum, and also providing 
for a small annuity to be expended in the interest of archzological re- 
search. As an incentive to the passage of this measure, Dr. Miller of 
Prescott, the President of the Association, offered the Territory, without 
cost, his private collection of over 1000 articles of archzological and 
ethnological interest, as the foundation for the Museum. The bill was 
defeated. Some few members in both houses stood nobly for it, but 
most of the solons stood aghast at the thought of spending so much 
money for ‘‘ gittin’ old relics together.’’ Then, the bill also prohibited 
irresponsible excavation and appropriation of ‘‘finds.’’ This, the legis- 
lators reasoned, might interfere with the influx of Eastern ‘‘ tenderfeet,”’ 
and tenderfeet brought money. It would neverdo. Let ’em excavate. 
Nothing could prevail against this profound reasoning. Defeat was as- 
sured from the beginning. A measure punishing vandalism was, how- 
ever, finally passed. 

Denied public assistance, the Antiquarian Association set to work to 
obtain private aid. Personal contributions were asked in Prescott, Je- 
rome, and Flagstaff, and about $150 was raised. With this amount, Dr. 
Miller undertook to repair the Castle, giving the work his personal sup- 
ervision. A portion of the foundation of the building was replaced ; 
long iron rods were run through its walls and anchored securely to the 
cliff; good and easily ascended approaches were erected ; protection 
from erosion afforded by means of corrugated iron; and most of the 
rooms were cleaned. Within a year from the time the warning was first 
given, the work was accomplished and the ruin saved. 

But this is only one ruin, and there are hundreds more in Arizona. 
So good a beginning should be followed up. Every citizen who appre- 
ciates the value of these remains (and any citizen who does not should 
be ashamed to own the fact) should lend immediate and persistent aid to 
the movement for the protection of our antiquities. 
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CHRISTMAS TIME IN CALIFORNIA. 





SUNSET OVER POINT LOMA. 











Macsard-Collier Eng. Co CALIFORNIA HYDRANGEAS. 
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THE DORMIDERA, OR WILD 


‘** poppy ”’ 


OF CALIFORNIA. 
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A CALIFORNIA HOME 
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American Eng ‘ Photo. by Pierce 


AN ALL-THE-YEAR GARDEN OF A LOS ANGELES HOME. 





. M. Davis Eng. Co. 4 GLIMPSE INTO CAJON VALLEY. 


San Diego County ) 











“Home, SWEET Home” ' 









‘The pilasters seemed made of : 
a glorified candy.’ ; 
—Charles Lamb, Fssays of Elia : . 
HERE'S no place like it, whatever its material, we all agree ; but f 
when it is made of candy it doubly deserves the title of “‘home, 
sweet home.” Here is such an establishment — all made out ' 
of candy, and the people in it just as sweet as their domicile. tf ‘ 
The founders of this saccharine estate are the well known confection- " i 
ers, Wells’ & Sons, whose ability has become proverbial. They can do ii 
anything in sweets ; and whatever they do is so well done that they : i 
have won a secure position in the very front rank. Wells’s candies, : 4 
Wells’s ices, Wells's drinks, Wells’s promptness and attentiveness, all if 
are recognized as the very best. 
It requires, of course, a business equipment of no commonplace type ; 
‘ 
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to win and keep such pre€minence in a city where competition is so 
keen and where similar establishments are of so high a grade as they 


are in Los Angeles. A store so attractive that one finds genuine pleas- 


ure in patronizing it is naturally the first requirement; and the ele- 
gance of the Wells Candy Company’s establishment with its appetizing 


displays, its $5,000 fountain and attractive ice cream parlors, has been a 


2 


considerable factor. But many fine confectioners’ stores start out brill- 


iantly and then cannot keep the trade which was attracted at first by 


curiosity. To make permanent success, a house must have the quality 
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Photo by Graham MADE OUT OF CANDY. 


ring advertisements, please mention that you “ saw it in the LAND OF SUNSHINE” 
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“HOME, SWEET HOME.”’ 


which wins customers because they find it more attractive than other 
houses; and holds customers because they find it more reliable. 


Long experience is one of the foundation stones of the business 


methods of this firm. Mr. Lee W. Wells is a veteran confectioner, well 


known in Iowa for nearly a score of years, and ever since 1890 in busi- 


— 


ness in LosAngeles. He and his sons E. L. and Leon Wells not only 
know their business thoroughly but give it their personal supervision. 


Their store is one in which the customer finds an attentive courtesy 


tapne eke wo = 


which is particularly agreeable in these days. 


Another secret of success is the absolute purity of their goods. There 


are no adulterated candies here, nor mysterious creams. Everything is 


Oe he 


literally and absolutely pure. The firm manufactures its goods for its 
own retail trade ; therefore it has not the temptation to adulterate that 


besets the wholesaler who works on narrow profits and whose wares are 


sold and eaten at a safe distance. 

Because of all these things — because their goods are good to eat, be- 
cause they are reliable, competent and progressive, and because they 
have the faculty not only of making friends but of keeping them — 
Wells Candy Company has made its name a synonym for satisfactory 
dealings. In fact their name is already a household word. Their 
establishment at 447 S. Spring street, Los Angeles, is a favorite resort of th 
our home people and will prove worth visiting to tourists and new- 


comers. 





Leon Wells Lee W Wells E L. Weils 


THE WELLS CANDY COMPANY. 
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THE YUCCA BREVIFOLIA. 


HE yucca-covered 
booklet recently 
issued by this 

magazine and entitled 
‘Western Dollars and a 
Western Medium with 
which to get them,’’ has 
aroused so much inter- 
est that it has grown ex- 
pedient to give through 
these pages some general 
information concerning 
the material from which 
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the covers of that book- 

| 7 let were made. 

} C. M. Davis Eng. Co baton Aside from proving a 
THE YUCCA-COVERED BOOKLET. novel sight to tourists 
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crossing the arid plains 
of Southern California, the Yucca Brevifolia, or yucca palm as it is 
commonly but incorrectly called, was, until 1892, of little more import- 
ance than many other plants which are still classed as weeds because 
their virtues have never been discovered. In November of that year a 
patent was secured, by Mr. E. Densmore, controlling the manufacture 
of yucca into splints 
for surgical use. It 
has proved exceed- 
ingly valuable for 
that purpose, for it is 
lighter than any other 
wood of sufficient 
strength, its porous 
character allows free 
circulation of air to 
the fractured part and 
the use of antiseptics 
without removal of 
the splint. Unlike 
felt, it does not lose 
its supporting qual- 
ities when wet, but it 
can nevertheless, in 
sheet form, be cut as 
easily as felt with 
scissors. While it is 
manufactured into 





firm splints, it is also american Eng ‘‘o THE YUCCA TREE. Photo. by Pierce 


When answering advertisements, please mention that you “ saw it in the LAND OF SUNSHINE 

















THE YUCCA BREVIFOLIA. 


placed upon the market in sheet form, at about twenty cents a surface 
foot, and necds only to be immersed in tepid water and bandaged to the 
limb, when it retains the form thus given it. 

The supply of yucca is limited. Nine-tenths of it comes from the 
Hesperia district, but it is also found in such other Southern California 
localities as Lancaster and Palmdale, and is a unique feature of the 
Mojave desert. 

The trees are cut into lengths of from 18 to 30 inches, peeled of tke 
outer bark and shipped to the only yucca factory in existence, estab- 
lished in Los Angeles by Messrs. Densmore, Means & Fleming in 1893. 
Here the log is placed in a rotary veneer lathe and, while it revolves, 
a knife the length of the log cuts a continuous veneer or shaving until 
the log 1s reduced to the size of the four-inch dogs which hold it. 
When dry, for like the cactus family the yucca is very juicy, the sheets 
are carefully assorted. The blemished sheets are laid aside to be used 





American Eng. Co THE YUCCA IN ART. 


to protect trees from such pests as rabbits, while the finer pieces, afte 
being put through a sandpapering process, are carefully packed for 
market. 

The peculiarity of the wood is that it will not split, and its pliability 
and lightness admit of the sheets being rolled and sent through the 
mail. Its durability and uniqueness make it of exceptional value for 
covers of booklets, while its beautiful grain renders it very appropriate 
for art work in oil or water colors, pyrography, silk embroidery and for 
fancy work, such as photograph frames, glove and handkerchief boxes, 
screens, etc. The natural wood is in itself a handsome frame, while its 
creamy color blends beautifully with colors of flower and fruit designs. 

The evolution, in the hands of the Yucca Manufacturing Company, 
of this once despised desert tree into so many useful and artistic pur- 
poses is eloquent of what ingenuity and enterprise may yet accomplish 
with other seemingly useless material in Nature’s storehouse. 


When answering advertisements, please mention that you ‘‘ saw it in the LAND OF SUNSHINE 
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ABREAST OF THE TIMES: 


NE by one the lingering shadows of the dark 
ages are disappearing from the present cen- 
tury, and many customs which prejudice long 
rendered inviolable are being abandoned. 

The full daylight of progress has taken 

possession of the court, the school and the 
pulpit, while even the undertaker no longer 
invites to somber, gruesome halls of death. 
Loving relatives and friends assemble in- 
stead in a place more befitting the last obse- 
quies of the loved one whose spirit has passed 
to a lovely hereafter. Why should the last 
view ever be a reminder of what the loved 
one did not look like in life? Why leave 
reason to dread that last look when skillful 
hands can so easily transform the loved one 
into the semblance of one who is but sleep- 
ing? 

Every reform or progressive idea neverthe- 
less requires a leader, and fortunately at least one Los Angeles undertaking estab- 
lishment has shown itself fully abreast of the non-progressive East by adding to the 
many advantages of their establishment a department which every reader will agree 
fills a great need. 

It is certainly as consistent, and should be as compulsory, for every establishment 
to include in its personnel a lady embalmer and attendant as representatives of the 
opposite sex. When, therefore, an establishment is so far ahead of local progress 
that it furnishes the public not merely a female assistant, but a leader in that de- 
partment, who is in every sense an artist and inventor, whose sympathetic instincts 
and ability render that department almost an innovation in the right direction, the 
fact becomes one of great public interest. 

To Mrs. Madge Connell, who is not at all unknown in Los Angeles social circles as 
a charming and talented lady, and whose pride, courage, and cleverness have not 
since her husband’s sickness and death kept her from being also favorably known in 
business circles, belongs the honor of a full conception of what such a department 
should and could be. 

As the earnestness of her ideas and plans became apparent to her many friends 
and came to the attention of thinking and prominent people, the project assumed the 
form of a popular movement which perforce rendered her the fulfiller of her own 
prophecy. 

The enterprising firm of Orr & Hines were quick to see the exceptional opportu- 
nity for meeting what they had also long felt was a great need in the profession, and 
in securing the services of Mrs. Connell as lady embalmer and attendant for their 
establishment they have rendered a service which every woman and respecter of 
woman must appreciate. 

In their handsome and modern establishment, at 647 S. Broadway, Mrs. Connell 
will hereafter have entire charge of all ladies and children, while it will be safe to 
say that all cases will receive that tender care and sympathetic attention which only 
women can give. 

The popular reception given the project is amply attested by the following expres- 
sions from some of the best known and most respected people : 





Los ANGELES, Nov. Ist, "9 

MRS. MADGE CONNELL 

DEAR FRIEND: It was with pleasure that I learned that you have decided to enter the undertak 
ing business. 

It seems to be eminently proper and desirable that women should prepare themselves to enter 
this line of business. 

I am sure from my contact with people that women of your qualifications in such a position would 
be greatly appreciated by the public. 

It would be a pleasure to me to recommend you to those af my friends who may be in need of 
service in this line. Very truly, Dr. E. R. BRADLEY, 416 W. Fourth St 


Los ANGELES, (Oct. 21st, 150 
MY DEAR MRs. CONNELL: 

The work which you desire to undertake meets with my heartiest approval, for it is one which I 
think should be delegated to women alone. When we are done with these poor bodies of ours let 
them be given into the hands of those of our own sex to prepare them for their last, long rest. It is 
fitting that this should be done, and in keeping with the womanly instincts of our nature. In the 
desire which you have to see this reformation brought about I hope you may meet with abundant 
encouragement. Very respectfully yours, Eviza A. OTIS. 


When answering advertisements, please mention that you ‘‘ saw it in the LAND OF SUNSHINE.”’ 
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THE MISSION TOWERS. Photo. by C. F. L 
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